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THE ART AMATEUR'S CIRCULATION. 


Now closing its fourteenth year, The Art Amateur has the 
i eg fide paid circulation of any periodical of its class in 

world. 

The publisher is pave to prove this claim (so far as art 

riodicals printed in the Uni are concerned) by leav- 

ing it to the decision of representatives of the three American 
book publishers: J. B. Lippincott Company, D. Appleton & Co. 
and Houghton, Mifflin & Co. He is equally willing that the 
Committee of Inquiry shall consist of the business managers of 
the three leading New York magazines—‘‘ Harper’s,” ‘‘ The 
Century” and ‘ Scribner's ;” or of representatives of the three 
New York dry-goods firms : Arnold, Constable & Co., Jas. Mc- 
Creery & Co, and B, Altman & Co. 

These gentlemen (or whoever else may be chosen to form the 
Committee) shall have free access to bills for paper and print- 
ing, subscription books, monthly peewee of the American News 
Co. and Post-office mailing vouchers, and any and every other 
means shall be afforded the Committee that may be required for 
a thorough and impartial investigation covering the period of a 
full year up to date. — 

If the publisher of The Art Amateur does not succeed in es- 
tablishing its claim to the largest bona-fide paid circulation of any 
periodical of its class, he agrees to forfeit the sum of $250, to be 

iven asa prize to the most efficient pupil of the Art Students’ 

eague, or of any other art school that may be designated; or 
he will contribute $250 to any charitable or benevolent fund re- 
lated to art or journalism in New York; it being understood 
that each contestant shali agree to the same forfeit. 

NEw YORK, June 1, 1892. 








MY NOTE BOOK. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken or do I but dream? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 

T may well be doubted that the 
injudicious praise which is 
awarded to certain New York 
painters by their powerful 
friends of the press is not 
more harmful to the reputa- 
tions of these artists than the 
absolute ignoring of them 
would be. I have been much 
impressed by this reflection 
after reading the extravagant 
eulogy that has been lavished 
by the critic of one New York 
journal in particular on the 
recentiy exhibited work of a 
painter to whom it devoted 
two columns of unmitigated 
adulation that I fancy must 

have surprised no one more than the young man 

himself. Let me speak out, and say that I mean 

The World’s notice of the pictures by Mr. Coffin. 

As an admirer of the work of this clever painter, and 

the first writer, I believe, in this country to invite especial 

attention to his claims to recognition as a rising man, 

I shall easily be acquitted of unkindly feeling toward 

him. If these two columns of “gush” had only been 

confined to sounding his praises, it would have been 
easier to have let them pass unnoticed; but when this 
young artist’s performances are seriously compared with 
those of Mr. George Inness, Mr. H. W. Ranger, Mr. 

Minor and the lamented Wyant.to the disadvantage of 

each and all of these men—who stand in the first rank 

of American landscape painters—I cannot refrain from 


recording my protest against such flagrant partisanship. 
+ 





* 
* 
Two important collections of foreign pictures have 
been dispersed—the Van Praet and the Fop Smith 
galleries, respectively at Brussels and Amsterdam. 
Four millions of francs ($800,000) was the valuation put 
upon the latter, and three million ($600,000) francs for 
the former, which contained only seventy-five pictures. 
Mr. Henri Garnier is credited by the French newspapers 
with having bought entire the Van Praet collection. It 
really passed through other hands before he took it, and 
in the passage several valuable paintings remained with 
the intermediary besides a pretty fat commission. Mr. 
Garnier paid something over three million francs for 
what he bought of the collection; but as he sold imme- 
diately to Mr. Chauchard fifteen pictures, including 
Millet’s “La Bergére,” for 800,000 fcs., Rousseau’s 
“ Pacage dans les Bois” for 300,000 fcs., Dupré’s “ La 
Vanne” for 200,000 fcs., Meissonier’s “ L’Homme a 
l'Epée” for a similar sum ; Rousseau’s “ La Charette” for 
60,000 fcs., Decamps’ “ Le Christ au Prétoire” for 
100,000 fcs., and as he disposed of a dozen other pic- 
tures out of the collection to Messrs. Boussod, Valadon 
& Co., he came out very well. In fact, he got back his 
money on these sales alone, and all the pictures over 
were clear profit. 
*,* 
AMONG the many good pictures “over” was the 
“ Portrait de Femme,” a beautiful painting of the Eng- 
lish school, which was valued at 20,000 fcs. Originally 


ascribed to Reynolds, it has been successively credited 
to Gainsborough, Raeburn, and finally, I believe, to 
Hoppner. Mr. James R. Sutton is the fortunate buyer. 
I am told by a gentleman who saw it years ago that all 
he remembers about the picture is that it portrays 
rather an ugly woman, but that it is superbly painted. 


*;<* 


THE masterpieces of the Romantic and Barbizon 
schools in the Van Praet collection have long been known 
and coveted by connoisseurs. “The Shepherdess,” by 
Millet, which has now passed into the gallery of Mr. 
Chauchard, to keep company with “ The Angelus,” is 
said to be much the finer picture. It represents a 
woman, standing before her flock, knitting. The etch- 
ing of the picture is well known. Mr. Van Praet at one 
time owned “ The Angelus,” but he gave it and a fine 
Rousseau and several thousand francs in exchange for 
this painting. The Rousseau in the collection, for 
which Mr, Chauchard gave 300,000 fcs., is an upright 
canvas, ‘said to be the finest Rousseau known—a greater 
picture than the Millet. It represents a brilliant autumn 
scene: a wood with a pathway through it and a few 
animals in the centre. For the powerful Decamps, 
showing Jesus amid the soldiers in the Prztorium, Mr. 
Van Praet again and again refused the offer of 200,000 
fces. -So Mr. Chauchard certainly was fortunate in get- 
ting it for just half that price. The Géricault—studies 
of fifteen to twenty horses—is regarded as perhaps the 
finest example of that vigorous painter whose brush, it 
is said, never portrayed woman or sunshine. The 
picture has been bought for a New York collector. 

* * 


MUCH remains to be said about this wonderful collec- 
tion, and I shall return to it later. I have left myself 
but little space to speak about the sale of the Fop Smith 
collection. Mr. Durand-Ruel had the pick of it, being 
first on the ground. He bought among other things five 
fine examples of Dupré three each of Delacroix and 
Corot, Millet’s “Porte de Barbizon,” Jules Breton’s 
“Femme Assise” and Troyon’s “ Retour du Marché,” 
for which Mr. Smith paid 100,000 fcs. years ago. The 
collection as a whole had enhanced enormously in value 
since it was formed. The heirs, knowing this, put upon 
the paintings an increased valuation, but made each 
picture bear a “pro rata” of the increase. Of course, 
this was not wise; for while the work of some artists 
was worth much more than it had cost originally, that 
of others was worth much less. Mr. Durand-Ruel natu- 
rally made his selections accordingly, and got some great 
bargains. The masterpiece of the gallery, “ La Veillée,” 
by Millet, remains unsold. No one would pay the 
$100,000 demanded for it. 

ok 

THE death of William Schaus, the well-known im- 
porter of pictures, removes from New York art circles 
avery familiar figure. He came here in 1847 from 
Paris, where he was with Rittner, Goupil & Co., prede- 
cessors of the present firm, Boussod, Valadon & Co. 
Having organized in New York the firm of M. Knoed- 
ler & Co. as agents for the Parisian house, he began 
business on his own account. He was for many years 
at 347 Broadway, and afterward—the present genera- 
tion of New Yorkers need hardly be reminded—in 
Broadway, nearly opposite Astor Place. A few years 
ago he opened the well-known art rooms in Fifth 
Avenue near “ Delmonico’s” which now bear his name. 
In 1886 he retired from business in favor of his neph- 
ews, Mr. Hermann Schaus and Mr. Augustus Con- 
over, who fora long time before had practically man- 
aged the affairs of the house. The old gentleman con- 
tinued to take an active interest in art matters. His 
portly, dignified figure, clad with scrupulous neatness, 
in black broadcloth, relieved only by the red ribbon of 
the Legion of Honor in a buttonhole of his frock coat, 
was familiar to all. With his closely clipped white hair 
and beard, he looked more like a Parisian than a Ger- 
man. Although he had gone out of business, he could 
not live without pictures, and at his home there were al- 
ways to be seen a dozen or more masterpieces that he 
loved to show to appreciative visitors. 

* * 

Mr. SCHAUS could not remain inactive long, and 
four years ago he opened, opposite the Windsor Hotel, 
the short-lived “ International Art Gallery.” New York 
will best remember the name of the veteran picture 
dealer for his courage and sagacity in bringing to this 
country the famous “ Gilder,” by Rembrandt. It was a 
bold venture, indeed, to pay for an “ old master” the ex- 


traordinary price of $42,000, with the hope of getting an 
American buyer for it. Although he failed to sell it to 
Mrs. Mary Morgan, as he had hoped to do, his ultimate 
success in disposing of the picture with profit, even 
after paying the outrageous import duty, which brought 
up the whole co8t to nearly $60,000, marked the start- 
ing point of the revival of interest in “old masters” in 
this country. The fashion had been dead for many 
years. At onetime “old masters” were almost the only 
paintings affected by a certain class of rich Americans 
who wanted to be considered persons of taste, and so 
sure were they that it was the proper thing to admire 
the “old masters” that hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars were spent in getting third-rate Italian painters to 
reproduce for them the masterpieces of Raphael, Cor- 
reggio and Titian. These nice, clean copies were for 
their purpose as good as, if not better, indeed, than the 
originals. Besides these, patrons of art had been so 
dreadfully imposed on when they had bought, or thought 
they had bought, original masterpieces by the old mas- 
ters, that they determined to be deceived no more in 
that way. 
* * * 

AN unscrupulous Frenchman, whose chief business 
it is to “ discover” historical rarities, a year or two ago 
palmed off on a very wealthy New Yorker, as an origi- 
nal work, a copy of one of the pastel portraits in the 
Louvre. He would doubtless have hesitated to play 
such a dangerous game had it at that time been dem- 
onstrated at an exhibition such as that lately provided 
at the Century Club, by Mr. J. Wells Champney, how 
possible it is for a skilful artist in that medium to repro- 
duce the very manner of such famed pastellists as Char- 
din, Latour, Nattier, Léotard, Rosalba Carriera and 
Mme. Le Brun. Mr. Champney’s copies are by far the 
best I have seen of these masters—if it be permissible 
for me to include the names of two ladies under that 
masculine designation. In the case of Chardin espe- 
cially Mr. Champney has caught admirably the manner 
of the original. All last summer he worked not only in 
Berlin and at the Louvre, but at the National Gallery, 
London, whence he brings, among other things, a charm- 
ing example of John Russell—a child with cherries—in 
which he has really improved upon the color, which was 
not Russell’s strong point. One of the most fascinating 
of Mr. Champney’s copies is his delicate reproduc- 
tion of the beautiful head we all know as that of the 
“Countess Potocka” (pronounced “ Pototska”), although 
in reality it is no more the portrait of that lady than it 
is of Queen Boadicea. No one knows who made it. 
Until half a century ago it had no name. Then a 
French writer, who was bringing out a book about the 
Countess. Potocka, came along, saw this pretty picture, 
and, thinking that it would make a good frontispiece, he 
dubbed it by the name of his heroine. It hangs in the 
engraving department of the Berlin Museum, and, as it 
is kept behind a curtain, a tourist ordinarily would not 
be apt to find it. 

* » * 

So far as I have observed, in no single case that has 
been reported of late in the newspapers of wilful acts of 
vandalism committed in this country against works of 
art has the offender been punished. The fanatical idiot 
out West who banged a chair through a valuable paint- 
ing by Bouguereau, because Ae considered the picture 
indecent, was allowed to go free; the blackguard at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art who squirted tobacco 
juice over a picture of Meissonier was let off with a 
reprimand ; and now it appears that the college boys 
who thought it “a lark” to disfigure several statues in 
the Central Park by daubing them over with green paint 
have escaped indictment by the New York Grand Jury 
on the quibble that the statues were called “ works of 
art,” and in the opinion of that august body of citizens 


the statues in the park are of “ works of art.” 


* * 
ok 


I AM truly sorry to find that my honest friend, Mr. 
Norman, the auctioneer, has again been deceived. I 
do not know who put into his hands the “collection of 
miniatures of the late Prince Alexis Galitzine,” or who 
is responsible for “the former collection of paintings of 
the late Thomas F. Warner, together with other paintings 
belonging to the estate of Mary E. Smith,” which were 
(more or less) sold at the same time; but surely it is 
time, inasmuch as Mr. Norman does not profess to know 
about pictures himself, that he should hire the services 
of some one who would, at least, save him from such a 
blunder as advertising as an original work by Jules 


‘Emile Saintin a copy by the latter of Thomas Faed’s 
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well-known “Evangeline,” familiar to every one, I 
thought, from the popular engraving, from which no 


doubt this copy was made. As to the “ Courbet,” the 
“ Daubigny,” the “Corot” and many other surprising 
canvases bearing no less famous names, the less said 


the better. The two studies by Meissonier were genuine. 
How they got into such company is a mystery. 
oe 
* 


In a note on the announcement that Mr. Nicola 
D’Ascenzo had been engaged at the Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum and School of Industrial Art to teach House 
Painting and Decorating, the editor of The Art Amateur 
remarked recently: ‘“ We regret to learn that graining 
and shaded mouldings and ornaments are among the 
subjects to be taught by Mr. D’Ascenzo.” This gen- 
tleman asks The Art Amateur “to state its reasons” 
for expressing this regret. For the readers of this mag- 
azine it is not at all necessary to do this; but for the 
satisfaction of Mr. D’Ascenzo be it said that in this 
country among persons of taste there is no desire for 
“ graining” in imitation of oak or other woods, because 
it is a silly sham; or for ‘‘shaded mouldings and 
(shaded) ornaments,” for the same reason. Shaded 
mouldings have not even the vulgar merit of “ looking 
natural” except from a single point of view. Such evi- 
dences of depraved taste happily were banished from 
American homes at the close of the anti-macassar 
period; they went out with the shaded roses, like cab- 
bages, on our carpets and wax flowers under glass as 
the piéce-de-resistance of drawing-room art. It is 
almost incredible that any school of art should try to 
recall them. MONTAGUE MARKS, 





THE LOAN EXHIBITION. 





I.—THE OLD MASTERS, 


HE great attraction of the present loan exhi- 

bition at the building of the American Fine 

Arts Society is in the collection of pictures, 

which embraces both European and Amer- 

ican examples of various dates, and offers at the 
same view specimens of painting ranging through 
three or four centuries, and more than that number of 
national and local schools. Though many of these 
paintings already have been exhibited at New York, 
and have been fully described in The Art Amateur, 
others are new to the metropolitan public, and hitherto 
there has been no opportunity for comparing school with 
school and past with present. Wée will therefore give 
all the space that is at our disposal in this number to a 
discussion of the pictures, leaving for future notice the fine 
collection of Barye bronzes, the notable array of Greek 
and Etruscan vases, Tanagra figurines and “Groups from 
Asia Minor,” owned by Messrs. Altman, Marquand and 
others; Mr. Marquand’s lustre pottery, Mrs. Pinchot’s 
French and Spanish fans, Mr. G. P. Morosini’s swords, 
the old silver, the snuff-boxes, the enamels, the tapes- 
tries and other beautiful things which make up a large 
and interesting share of the exhibition. To save space 
we must refer the reader to the detailed descriptions 
that have been given in former issues of this magazine 
of Mr. H. O. Havemeyer’s splendid Rembrandts and of 
Mr. W. H. Fuller’s only less important old English 
masters, and will confine our notes of that sort to those 
paintings that have not before been seen in New York. 
Some Italian sixteenth-century paintings lent by Mrs. 
S. L. Parrish offer a good point of departure. It must 
always be understood in the like cases that there is 
more or less doubt about names and dates. But the 
little “‘ Holy Family” by Barocchio, in which the Virgin 
and Child sit on the ground, while St. Joseph, in a yel- 
low mantle, plucks some fruits from a tree, shows the 
beginning of that eclectic manner of painting which 
culminated in the works of Reynolds and Lawrence and 
our own Copley and Stuart, to some of whose portraits 
we will refer a little further on. Mrs. Parrish also has 
a curious and interesting “‘ Mystic Marriage of St. Cath- 
erine,” called in the cafalogue “ Virgin and Child and 
Two Saints,” which she attributes, apparently on the 
authority of Sir Charles Eastlake, to Giovanni Bellini. 
We need not repeat our warning, but will consider this 
painting as an example of Renaissance art still vital and 
growing, and will ask the reader who may be able to 
visit the exhibition to compare its perfectly serious and 
simple treatment of the theme with the science shown 
in the little Barocchio, which is entirely composed for pic- 
turesque effect. The Virgin in the Bellini picture is 
seated, dressed in the traditional blue mantle and pink 





gown, in a canopied seat the back of which, also blue, is 
darker than the blue sky beyond. The rather dark flesh 
tones of the heads of St. Catherine and the attendant 
saint are relieved from white clouds low in the horizon. 
St. Catherine, to the left, is in dark green; the other 
figure, to the right, wears a dark red dress and a man- 
tle of changing hues of copper and purple. There is 
little attempt at grouping, foreshortening or play of 
light and shade, The artist has relied upon his careful 
management of line and a simple melody rather than 
harmony of tones (there is no reason why we should not 
borrow both terms, since we have need of them) to ex- 
press his idea, which, though it was by no means orig- 
inal, we may be sure was his principal motive. In the 
Barocchio there is no idea but a purely pictorial one, 
and the artist has grouped his figures so as to make 
them as picturesque as possible. The group is all in 
motion ; St. Joseph’s yellow cloak flutters in the wind 
and catches the light. Half his figure and most of the 
background are lost in shadow, and every means that 
the artist could think of is made use of to interest and 
amuse the eye. At the same time there is a certain 
grace of line and breadthof brush stroke which has de- 
scended from the early idealists, and which we will find 
becoming more and more conventional and affected as 
it is further removed from true ideal art in the more 
celebrated paintings of the English academical school. 

Meanwhile, let us turn to the naturalistic painters of 
the seventeenth century, of whom there are many un- 
doubted examples, including the magnificent series of 
Rembrandts. Two other great names of the century, 
Rubens and Velasquez, are represented—or misrepre- 
sented—by doubtful examples and more or less good 
copies. We wish that the owners of all these pictures 
had imitated the frankness of Mr. A, W. Drake and 
Mr. Stanford White, who ascribe to “ painters unknown,” 
the one his very interesting “‘ Young Girl” with red rib- 
bons in her hair and bodice covered with silver lace, the 
other a supposed portrait of ‘Mary Tudor” in stiff red 
gown and stiffer attitude, both very curious and, in their 
way, beautiful pieces. 

Of the merit of many of the examples of the Nether- 
lands schools there can be no question, Here is a group 
of paintings by the younger Teniers, of which we would 
signalize Mr. John G. Johnson’s “ An Old Woman in a 
Kitchen,” Mrs. S. G. George’s “ Village Scene,’’ and 
Mr. C. Lambert’s series of five small pictures represent- 
ing ‘‘The Five Senses” (from the San Donato collec- 
tion) as particularly worthy of attention. A Pieter de 
Hoogh—not Mr. Havemeyer’s, but Mr. Durand-Ruel’s— 
a “ Party at Cards,” in which the light, entering through 
a window unseen, falls upon the wall opposite and is 
reflected upon the figures, may be profitably compared 
with a similar effect in a modern painting in the next 
room. In the modern picture, by Mr. Claus Meyer, the 
high light on the wall is in thick impasto, while the 
rest of the picture, in which there is one figure, a lady 
at her toilet, is comparatively thinly painted. The artist 
has thus secured a striking effect at the expense of har- 
mony of touch; but when we turn to the de Hoogh, in 
which the light is painted with the same care as every- 
thing else, and all the relations are evenly maintained, 
we can no longer enjoy the cleverness of the modern 
worksman. ‘“ The Card Party,” let us add, is as superior 
in composition as it is in handling to the painting with 
which we have compared it. Indeed, as to composition 
it is quite equal to Mr. Havemeyer’s beautiful example 
of the master. Let us mention, since we can do no 
more, Mr. Chase’s “ Portrait,” by Jacob Gerritse Cuyp, 
father of the celebrated painter of cattle and landscape ; 
his “ Burgomaster of Harlem, Wife and Child,” by 
Thomas de Keyser; his portrait of “ The Artist’s Wife,” 
by Gerard Terburg; Mr. A. W. Drake’s old Dutth 
“ Burgomaster ;” Mr. R. Ingalls Brauwer’s “A Game of 
Cards,” a very different company from the ladies and 
gentlemen in Mr. Durand-Ruel’s de Hoogh, but as in- 
teresting in their way; and some examples of Adrian 
van Ostade, belonging to the last-named gentleman and 
to Mr. S.M.Knoedler. From them we may go at once 
to the two new Rembrandts, portraits of the Burgo- 
master Six and his wife, from the cabinet of Mr. Morris 
K. Jesup. 

In our account of the Vanderbilt collection of Rem- 
brandt’s etchings recently shown in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing, we have spoken of the portrait of Six, standing 
reading near his window, as the most beautiful portrait 
that Rembrandt or any one else has ever etched. The 
painting from the Jesup collection has the same sym- 
pathetic quality that is so strongly felt in the etching. 


It is apparently of an earlier date—at least, Six is in 
it a very young man, his upper lip only slightly shaded 
by a fine, dark mustache, his dark skin colored by the 
flush that marks a sanguine temperament, and his dark 
blue eyes, wide open, showing a benevolent interest in 
things very different from the curious and somewhat 
quizzical glance of his neighbor, “ The Gilder.” There 
can be no doubt that we have here the man before us 
as he actually lived and breathed, and we can only add 
that he appears worthy of the great painter's friendship. 
The wife is a pleasant but by no means intellectual- 
looking little Dutch body, ina deep ruff very neatly 
starched and pleated, and as neatly and conscientiously 
painted. These, with the other Rembrandts, make a 
group which reduces everything else in the exhibition to 
a lower grade, even the magnificent Vandyck, a portrait, 
three-quarters length, of Charles I., in a showy doublet 
of crimson and silver, hardly serving as intermediary 
between them and the portraits of the English eighteenth- 
century school. This Vandyck, from the Duke of Ham- 
ilton’s collection, belongs to Mr. Durand-Ruel. 

Sir Joshua’s “ Portrait of Mrs. Baldwin” is that which 
we should choose as a favorable specimen of his style. The 
lady seems to have been endowed with a very character- 
istic set of features, which have withstood the effects of 
the painter’s idealizing manner better than most others. 
Her costume, too, should count. She was wife of the 
British Consul at Smyrna, and appears in a high turban 
of pink and white, a tight-fitting vest of some striped 
and spotted Eastern material and a gorget of many rows 
of small pearls. There seems to be no room for doubt 
here that Sir Joshua painted the costume as well as the 
lady, attracted, perhaps, by its novelty. The glazings 
seem to have almost entirely vanished, as is usually the 
case, but the dead coloring that remains is very harmo- 
nious, and Sir Joshua always secured in his preparation 
a good deal of modelling. The portrait is lent by Mrs. 
W. T. Blodgett, who also lends a fine Gainsborough, 
“Portrait of the Artist,” and a very beautiful Romney, 
“ Portrait of Mrs. Fitz-Herbert, Wife of George IV.” Of 
Mr. W. H. Fuller’s splendid collection we have already 
given a detailed description. Let us notice, as fine ex- 
amples of the old English landscape school, the Hon. G. 
A. Drummond’s “ Landscape,” with mill and mill-dam 
to the right, a river with a weir and some trees to the 
left, and a breezy sky, which is the best part of the 
picture. It is a painting with a history, for it is one of 
the Constables which, when exhibited in Paris in 1824, 
served as eye-openers for the young French painters who 
were afterward to make so much noise in the world. 
It is easy to see in this and some of the other Constables 
qualities which might well excite enthusiasm among 
young men tired of pseudo-classical landscape ; but it 
must be said that the followers, if such we are to call 
them, have greatly improved upon their teacher. Only 
one other example of English landscape need detain us, 
the Turner, “ Mercury and Argus,” belonging to Sir 
Donald A. Smith, of Montreal. It is a fanciful “ Ital- 
ian” landscape, taller than broad, and composed so as to 
give an impression of great height to trees and rocks 
and sky. The latter has one of those effects which no 
one but Turner has attempted, and to understand which 
one must not only make some allowance for the inade- 
quacy of his means, but, in this case at least, for the rav- 
ages of time which has darkened the blaze of yellow tight, 
in which the sun is setting while it has left the blue of 
the upper sky unchanged. The consequence is a pecul- 
iar hardness and coldness of tone observable in many 
of Turner’s paintings, but hardly in this degree. What 
the picture may have been originally as to color and at- 
mospheric quality can only be judged of by the portions 
that lie outside of this nearly central flare of light, which 
divides the picture almost from top to bottom. A tall 
tree, of that Turneresque species which seems to have 
been imagined to include French poplars and Italian 
stone pines, starts up a little to the right ; and fantastic 
cliffs and promontories on the shores of a blue lake are 
crowned with towers and columned temples of exagger- 
ated height. The foreground is rocky, broken and 
diversified with creepers and other plants. Cattle roam 
about among the rocks, and streams descend from the 
lake in the middle distance. There is a world of inci- 


dent in the picture, for the most part very beautifully 
composed in an endless arabesque, but nothing that we 
could now call truth of tone, and nothing that could at 
any time be called literal truth of form. We hope that 
we may see this picture again in company with a suffi- 
cient number of other Turners to form a really represen- 
tative collection, 
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THE EXHIBITION AT “THE ACADEMY.” 





DISPLAY BY THE AMERICAN WATER-COLOR SOCIETY 
AND THE NEW YORK ETCHING CLUB, 


HE decorations at the National 
Academy of Design, at the ex- 
hibition which closed on Febru- 
ary 25th, were much more fa- 
vorable to the pictures than 
g those of recent years. The 
rooms were hung with light 
gray, drab or fawn-colored 
Japanese chintzes ; a few fine 
rugs were displayed over the 
doors of the galleries; there 
were some good Japanese bronzes among the plants on 
the staircase, and that was about all. - The pictures 
gained by the absence of the usual bric-a-brac display. 
Mr. Harry Fenn, who had charge of the decorations, is 
to be warmly congratulated on the result, It was also 
an excellent idea to deliver over the corridor to the ex- 
hibit of the New York Etching Club. Very few visitors 
can be expected to take a proper interest in works in 
black and white immediately after having inspected 
three or four rooms full of works in color; but, on the 
contrary, the etchings prepared one to enjoy the water- 
colors, We cannot say that as a body the club is im- 
proving. It contains too many members to whom etch- 
ing offers merely a convenient way of multiplying im- 
pressions of their sketches. There are others who, like 
Mr. Mielatz, seem to be mainly interested in exploring 
the technical possibilities of the art. Mr. J. Alden Weir, 
who seems to be the strongest, has always been a very 
interesting etcher. We liked best his excellent plates, 
“ A Blacksmith’s Shop” and “ Christmas Decorations.” 
Like much of his painting, they are notable for artistic 
treatment of light and shade. Some portraits and a 
small view of the Washington Arch by moonlight were 
also very satisfactory. The only member of the club 
who appears to us to have made much.-progress is Mr. 
J. H. Twachtman, the greater part of whose exhibit is, 
like all that we remember to have seen of him in former 
years, mere scrawling for practice and experiment. But 
two of his plates in the present exhibition show that he 
has, at last, found out what he wishes to do and how 
to do it. His “ Windmills” is only a picturesque silhou- 
ette, but it is intelligible, while his “ Houses in Holland” 
is in drawing, in sentiment, in the thorough comprehen- 
sion of the relative values of mass and detail, one of the 
very few really good American etchings of landscape 
we have seen. Mr. Samuel Colman, in his “Cypress 
Wood of Montezuma” and his “ Moorish Café, Algiers,” 
errs, as an etcher, by leaving nothing to the imagination ; 
Mr. Weir, too often, as it seems to us, by leaving every- 
thing ; Mr. Twachtman, in this one example, has touch- 
ed the golden mean. His expressive drawing, almost 
wholly in line, indicates clearly and sharply the forms, 
structure and history of his old, half-timbered houses, 
with their steep roofs, sunken, furrowed and moss- 
grown, and it suggests even more than it defines. Mr. 
Carlton Chapman showed some sound and vigorous 
work in his marines, “ Abandoning the Ship” and 
“Driven on Shore,” and in his “ Riverside” view. Mr. 
F. S. Church’s “ Tiger” and Mr. H. M. Krabbé’s “ Mon- 
keys” were interesting in very different ways, the for- 
mer being deliberately simplified, the latter elaborately 
studied. Mr. Krabbé’s work is new to us; it is very 
clever. Among the few foreign etchings were two 
powerful examples of Alphonse Legros’ “ The Storm,” 
a beautiful little plate, and the characteristically ghast- 
ly “Death of the Vagabond.” By our clever country- 
woman, Miss Cassatt, who seldom sends to American ex- 
hibitions, was a vigorous little “ Girl with a Parrot.” 





To Mrs. Sarah C. Sears’s masterly portrait, “ Rom- 
ola,” was very properly awarded the William T. Evans 
prize of $500, and a place of honor among the water- 
colors. Itis a bust of a young woman with light brown 
hair, dressed in dark green velvet and placed against a 
background of a lighter bluish green. Nothing could 
very well be simpler either as a composition of lines or 
as a color arrangement. Its merit is wholly in the ex- 
cellent painting of the head. The original of the por- 
trait—for such it is—is the widow of the lamented artist, 
Dennis Bunker. Miss Clara T. McChesney’s “Old 
Cobbler,” bending over the piece of sole leather through 
which he is drawing his knife, and her “Mother and 
Child” in a Dutch interior come technically very close 


to Mrs. Sears’s work, but they lack a certain originality 
of observation and of treatment not easy to define, but 
which is strikingly present inthe latter case. The“ Old 
Cobbler,” and still more the “ Mother and Child,” re- 
mind us of Josef Israels; Mrs. Sears’s “ Romola” and 
her “ Spanish Girl” remind us of no painter but Mrs. 
Sears, although when we learn that her teacher is Mr. 
Thayer it is easy to trace his influence. 

Comparisons, whether odious or not, must be made if 
we are to give to our best painters the honor that is 
their due. The value of a strong personality in paint- 
ing was so clearly manifested in some of the landscapes 
of this exhibition, that we cannot refrain from pursuing 
the subject a little further. We have often, and with 
much pleasure, referred to Mr. Walter L. Palmer’s snow 
scenes. The artist makes a specialty of painting snow, 
and he has come to render its color in sunlight or in 
shadow, its texture, whether loose or packed and glazed 
with ice,and the peculiar curves which it takes in over- 
lying earth or rocks or branches, with a verity which 
we believe it is impossible to exceed. With all that, he 
shows good taste and judgment in selecting romantic 
and unusual subjects. His “ The Brink of the Fall” in 
the present exhibition is pre-eminently a picturesque sub- 
ject, and would make the fortune of a society drama if 
it could be used as a stage setting. A little stream 
plunges over a cliff in the foreground between rocks and 
trees all freshly covered with snow. Beyond is a broad 
reach of the Hudson, as we suppose, and a full moon 
looks down on the scene and is reflected both in the 
river and at the brink of the fall, giving some telling 
high lights very subtly discriminated the one from the 
other and preserving their proper relation to the lower 
white, which is still white, of the snow. One must ac- 
knowledge that such a scene in nature has its poetry, 
and Mr. Palmer has fixed it on paper, but he has added 
nothing to it; he is a careful and sympathetic copyist, 
and that is all. Mr. Twachtman’s “ Winter,” on the 
other hand, owes all its charm to the feeling that the 
artist has put into it. The subject is merely a ledge of 
rock with a pine shanty atop of it and a road partly 
covered with snow which has not even the merit of being 
fresh-fallen. But the artist has seized the essential 
facts, letting go the rest. With a few seemingly hap- 
hazard brush strokes he has expressed the modelling of 
the snow and of the rocky forms under it, and he has 
brought into a delightful harmony the bare patches of 
pinkish rock, the blue of the distance and that of a little 
icy stream, running down the road, and the no longer 
pure white of the snow. Instead of reflecting the scene 
in an impersonal manner, he has recombined its ele- 
ments, making what is practically a new creation of 
them, bearing the same sort of relation to reality that 
wine does to grape juice. His other landscapes, “ After 
the Shower,” “‘ Near Dort, Holland,” “ Pier near New- 
port” and “ A Windmill” are conceived and treated in 
a similar spirit. 

If we compare the work of both these artists with Mr. 
Robert C. Minor’s reminiscences of Corot we shall per- 
haps say that it is better to mirror nature in any way 
than to reflect another artist. Yet Mr. Minor’s compo- 
sitions are incontestably pleasing. The decoratively 
balanced masses of trees and clouds and water in his 
“Late Afternoon,” “‘ Moonlight,” “Morning” and “ Land- 
scape near Niantic” should certainly not be without their 
admirers. Before leaving the landscape section of the 
exhibition we myst note in passing Mr. John La Farge’s 
view of tropical peaks and forests in the Society Islands, 
and his pearl-colored distant views of South Pacific Isles 
from the sea. But his best work was in his picture of 
the colossal statue of “ Buddha,”’ at Kamakura, Japan, 
and in his portrait of a Samoan belle standing between 
the outriggers of a canoe under the shade of a broad- 
leaved oak-tree. In these, as well as in Mr. Ed. A. 
Bell’s “ Cowherds,” landscape and figure were of nearly 
equal importance. Mr. Bell’s color is rich and harmo- 
nious, but it seems to us that we have seen the like be- 
fore. 

There were many more good paintings in the exhibi- 
tion than we can even name. Let us do what scant 
justice to a few of them that our limited space will allow. 
Mr.: Thomas B. Manley’s “ Wet Day, from Studio Win- 
dow,” was a thoroughly admirable work. This able 
artist, by the way, showed some excellent etchings in 
the corridor, Mr. Arthur J. Keller’s “ Noon;” Mr. 
W. H. Drake’s “At Sea,” a man in a sail-boat with 
rather too much white paper exposed in the sails and 
the noonday light on the waves ; John A. Fraser's easily 
recognizable “ Bit of the Upper Thames ;” Leonard 


Ochtman’s " Snow,” a capital landscape; Mr. Walter 
Shirlaw’s sketches of Cheyenne Indians; Childe Has- 
sam’s bit of realism taken from the window of a 
Chicago hotel, and “ Visiting,” a characteristic street 
scene in Fifth Avenue ; L. Steele Kellogg’s “‘ Primroses,”’ 
in pots; J. H. Johnston’s “ Sujet Allégorique,” of which 
we understand neither the allegory nor the “ sujet,” but 
which is good in color; Mr. James Henry Moser’s pic- 
turesque “ Turkeys in Trees,” near an old barn, roost- 
ing at nightfall; Mr. Samuel Colman’s “ Indian Village, 
near Orizaba;” Mr. Charles P. Gruppé’s “ Bit of Hol- 
land,” exterior of a vegetable shop with old woman in 
doorway ; Mr. F. M. Bell Smith’s “ Milking at Day- 
break, Holland ;” A. Lynch’s “ Marches,” an aristo- 
cratic-looking young woman in white dress and black 
hat; Horatio Walker’s “A Shower,” with sheep feed- 
ing under the shelter of a small grove; Mr. Oliver 
Phelps Smith’s “ August Morning,” a very pleasing lit- 
tle study of grass and foliage in sunlight and shadow ; 
Walter Satterlee’s “Windy Day at Etretat,” witha cap- 
ital feeling for atmospheric effect; Mr. Ben Foster's 
“Swineherd,” with his charge, night scene; and Mr. 
Louis C. Tiffany’s ‘“‘Summer”—all these make us regret 
the inevitable limitation of our space, which prevents 
our considering them at length. Taken as a whole, 
the exhibition was a remarkably good one. 





MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 





ABOUT a hundred and fifty landscapes by Mr. Wil- 
liam L. Sonntag, N.A., and Mr. Henry A. Ferguson, 
A.N.A., were exhibited at Ortgies galleries, and sold Jan- 
uary 31st and February 1st. Mr. Ferguson’s paintings 
are of scenes in many lands—the United States, Chili, 
Egypt, Venice. “ The Road to the Village, Kennebunk- 
port, Maine,” a hilly New England landscape, with an 
ox-cart resting under elms; a “Sunset, Bar Harbor, 
Mt. Desert, Maine ;” Venetian scenes, “‘ Palace of the 
Camel,” “ Study of a Canal,” architecture well drawn 
and solidly painted, and “ Fishing Boats,” with richly 
colored sails. Of scenes in the neighborhood of Cairo, 
were “ Tombs of the Mamelukes” and a distant view of 
the “‘ Pyramids, from the Banks of the Nile.” Of South 
American scenery there were “ A Tropical Study from 


Nature in Guayure, Ecuador,” part of a village with a. 


stream and palm trees ; ‘‘ Cathedral and Spanish Bridge 
of Orizaba, Mexico;” Santiago, Chili, from the river- 
bed, a fine stretch of sand and gravel, with mountains 
streaked with snow in the distance, and “ The River 
Claro, Chili,” hemmed in between rocky hills, with the 
summit of a snowy peak showing between them. To 
our mind, his best. painting was a view of “ Glen Falls, 
on the Hudson,” a New York factory village seen across 
the shallow river, its sandy islets strewn with logs from 
the saw mills, the cataracts from which the place takes 
its name appearing under the covered railroad bridge. 
This, which has all the appearance of a careful study 
from nature, is painted in a much higher key than the 
other pictures. We note also a very decorative study 
of “Sunflowers,” with a mountain background. Mr. 
Sonntag’s pictures were renderings in his well-known 
manner of New York and New England mountain scen- 
ery. ‘A Picturesque Spot in New England,” interior 
of a hemlock swamp; a “ View from the Mountains near 
Plymouth ;” another mountain view, “In Western 
Pennsylvania ;” ‘“‘A New England Pasture,” were 
among the best. “ An Italian Sunset,” with ruins in the 
foreground, differed from the majority of his pictures in 
subject, but not in manner. 





AT the annual exhibition of the Brooklyn Art Club, 
January 30th, portrait and genre ruled supreme, though 
there were also some remarkably good landscapes. 
Among the portraits those of an old lady in black, by 
Eleanor C. Bannister; of a young lady in pink, with very 
pretty hands very well painted, by Mr. Benjamin Eggles- 
ton; a ‘“ Head of an Old Man” (water-color), by Mr. 
August Franzen, and Mr. Julius Ruger’s “ Portrait” (in 
pastels), were the most notable. Mr. W. H. Snyder's 
“ A Proposal ;” Mr. Edward A. Rorke’s “ The Pattern 
Maker,”’ with all the odds and ends of his trade about 
him in a cleverly painted interior; Mr. Harry Rose- 
land’s two haymakers having a “ Confidential” chat 
while they rest, and his old man falling asleep on his 
Bible on “Sunday Afternoon;” Mr. E. L. Henry's 
amusing young negress in pink dress, white bodice and 
gorgeous hat, “ Off for the Cake Walk ;” Mr. Lyell Carr's 
“ The Moonshiner’s Daughter ;”’ Mr. Clark Crum’s “ A 
Serious Case,” that of a sick cat which is being nursed 
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by a sympathizing youngster, and Mr. William Ver- 
planck Birney’s “‘ Woman was Ever Perverse,” husband 
and wife having a tiff had each a tale to tell, and told it 
in an acceptable manner. Of the landscapes, we par- 
ticularly noticed Mr. George H. Bogart’s paintings of 
St. Ives’ Bay, England; Carrie Lucinda Carter’s old 
mill, “ Way Down South ;” Mr. Edward Loyal Field’s 
“ Fishing Village,” a good moonlight effect ; Mr. S. F. 
Kneeland’s “‘ Deserted Camp Fire,” an excellent bit of 
Adirondack landscape ; Mr. Julian Rix’s “ Saddle River, 
N. J.,” the water rather too broadly treated; Mr. Frank 
Squier's ‘“‘ Summer Mists ;” Mr. Erskine Wait’s “ New 
Jersey Woods in November,” and Mr. Wedworth Wads- 
worth’s water-colors, “Sunset through the Oaks,” “ An 
April Evening” and “ In Autumn Gray and Sear.” There 
were, strange to say, very few paintings of flowers or 
still-life. Mr. Daingerfield's ‘ Rhododendrons,” Mr. 
H. Webster Fowler’s “ Roses” and “ Marsh-Mallows” 
(water-color), Mary E. Hurst’s “ Still-Life,” and Au- 
gust Laux’s “Chrysanthemums” and “Apples and 
Grapes” are all that occur to us as worthy of mention. 





AT the Avery Galleries there was an exhibition of 
landscapes by Mr. William A. Coffin. Mr. Coffin is a 
close and sympathetic observer of nature, and he has 
acquired a technique which enables him to render ad- 
equately what he sees. He may at times be charged 
with being too literal, but it is well not to begin to play 
with facts too early, and Mr. Coffin is still a young man. 
Besides, he occasionally captures an effect which could 
hardly be improved by treating it less realistically. His 
“Rainy Day” is one of these, a bit of hilly foreground 
with a few bushes and a small pond, everything satu- 
rated with an all-day downpour. The sky in his 
“Dawn” is a very beautiful bit of painting, and though 
he succeeds best with cool, grayish tones, the warm 
coloring of his “‘ Sunset” over a field of oats in shocks 
is very agreeable. In the treatment of foliage he seems 
to follow Cazin’s not very expressive manner, but in this, 
as in all parts of his work, there is evidence of direct 
study from nature. His painting is a trifle thin and 
fluid, and lacks variety of texture; it is the sort of paint- 
ing that is suited to the representation, not to the inter- 
pretation of nature. But it is by such work as this 
that a man becomes strong. 





THE two allegories by Bouguereau and Lefebvre, each 
representing the “ Dawn,” which were recently shown 
at the American Art Association's galleries, afforded an 
opportunity to compare these two popular masters. 
Bouguereau’s “ Aurora,” judging by the landscape, rep- 


resents a clear, hot, southern dawn, yet the color is cold - 


and the figure is heavy, and we feel that she will come 
plump in the pond before she has finished her inspection 
of the calla lily to which she seems to have been led by 
an idle curiosity. . Lefebvre’s “‘ Dawn,” on the contrary, 
though rising out of northern mists, is tinted with um- 
ber and rose, is buoyant, graceful and charming. Le- 
febvre’s work is more generally prized by artists for its 
correct though slightly idealized drawing than Bougue- 
reau’s, and in sentiment and imagination, though neither 
are very original, Lefebvre is by far the better of the 
two. At the sale (of the Osborne, Chapin and Thorne 
collections) at Chickering Hall, January 27th, Lefebvre’s 
picture brought $2000 and Bouguereau’s $6800. A 
good little Meissonier, a “Cavalier” leaning against the 
angle of a wall, regarding with an air of satisfaction a 
gem that he holds between finger and thumb, broyght 
$7000. A “ Landscape and Cattle,” by Troyon, a broken 
foreground with cattle and a horse very naturally dis- 
posed in-view of the inequalities of the ground, a pool 
in the middle distance and rising country beyond, over 
which a flurry of rain is sweeping—a capital example— 
went for $7800. Munkacsy’s “In the Studio,” with 
portraits of the painter and his wife, painted in his 
usual heavy manner, sold for $2800, It goes to the 
Layton Art Gallery in Milwaukee. When Mr. Sedel- 
meyer sold it here a few years ago, rumor said that he 
got $20,000 for this picture. An uncommonly good 
Van Marcke, “ Cattle,” the usual white cow standing 
and black cow reclining, under a flowering apple-tree, 
brought $4000. The “ Fortune-Teller,” a very pretty 
decorative group by Diaz, sold for $2900; Perrault’s 
little girl asleep “ After Dinner,” a picture that turns up 
pretty often at sales, brought $605 ; small replicas of Cot's 
“Springtime,” a youth and girl in a swing, and his 
“The Storm,” better known as “ Paul and Virginia,” 
both popularized through engravings, brought respec- 


tively $1700 and $1600. Géréme’s “ An Oriental Carpet 
Merchant,” or rather a number of them very brilliantly 
dressed, admiring or chaffering for the goods that are 
being displayed in a bazaar of old Cairo, went to $15,100 
—a remarkable price; and his Arab with a team of 
sleek-skinned oxen “ Treading out Wheat in Egypt,” a 
smaller but more characteristic example of his dry and 
careful manner, brought $2250. Other notable pictures 
were Ziem’s “ Venice,” with a ship dressed with flags, 
which was cheap at $700. Frere’s “ Caravan Leaving 
Cairo,” $235 ; De Neuville’s *‘ Transport of Prisoners,” 
$6600; Detaille’s “ Prussian Cuirassiers Attacking a 
French Provision Train,” $7000, and a “‘ Female Head,” 
by Couture, $450. The highest price reached was. paid 
for a rather poor example of Jules Breton, “‘ Departure 
for the Fields,” which fetched $17,000. A small Rosa 
Bonheur, “ Monarch of the Forest,” brought $4700. 





THE VANDERBILT COLLECTION OF PRINTS. 





II.—THE REMBRANDTS. 

WE have already spoken of some of the Rembrandt 
portraits. A few years ago a print of his portrait of the 
Advocate Tolling brought at auction £1510, or about 
$7500, the highest price ever paid for an etching. The 
collection includes a very fine impression of it, and also 
impressions of the first state (on pigskin) of the portrait of 
John Lutma; of the famous “ Burgomaster Six” read- 
ing by his window (this from the Opperman collection) ; 
the first and second states of “ The Gold-Weigher,” and 





BURGOMASTER SIX, THE FRIEND OF REMBRANDT. 


the first of “ Young Haaring’’—a very rare plate. These 
etchings, almost equally with Rembrandt's portraits in 
oils, are commonly spoken of as examples of technique 
rendering permanently interesting the most common- 
place subjects. There is no doubt that it does so, but 
examples should be sought elsewhere. The effect of 
the entering light falling on Six’s curls and reflected on 
his serious face could not be finer had he been king in- 
stead of burgomaster. “The Gold-Weigher,” too, is a 
subject of the greatest artistic interest. The man is 
seated before a table on which is a large account book, 
and above which a pair of scales is suspended from a 
shelf near the ceiling. A boy, who is stooping in the 
foreground, hands up to him a bag of bullion. A bas- 
relief of the Crucifixion is inserted in the end wall of the 
counting-house behind the gold-weigher’s head. The 
whole is in a subdued half light, but, as is usual in Rem- 
brandt’s work, every detail is clearly visible when we 
direct our attention to it, though nothing asserts itself 
unduly, and the truth of effect is most remarkable. Six, 
whose portrait we give above, it will be remembered, 
was Rembrandt’s most steadfast friend. It was in 
his house, during several years of adversity, he pro- 
duced much of his most characteristic work. This por- 
trait is usually considered the most beautiful work in its 
genre. But “ The Astrologer,” usually called “ Doctor 
Faustus,” is a more interesting subject. The incident is 
variously explained, but it probably refers to the com- 
mon belief in lucky moments. The old man is more 


likely an alchemist than an astrologer : -he looks up, to 
see the sun shining full through the magic circle that he 
has traced on his window, before beginning his experi- 
ment, for which the apparatus is all ready on his table. 

In landscape, the collection contains a fine proof of 
the well-known “ Three Trees.” They stand on a high 
bank to the right; a rain-storm is sweeping the level 
country, and a burst of sunshine in the extreme distance, 
almost on the horizon, brings out buildings, trees, 
hedges in almost microscopic detail ; a proof of the sec- 
ond state of “‘ The House on the Banks of a Canal” has 
been washed with India ink to add the effect of a pass- 
ing flurry of rain; “ Rembrandt's Mill,” with its old 
tiled cottage back of it, an early proof; the “ Three 
Cottages,” gable end to the road, with a row of trees 
above them; the “ View of the Village of Omval,” with 
a masterly sketch of a broken tree in the foreground, an 
early impression with lines covered with bur which were 
afterward scraped clean. 

A fac-simile of “‘ The Three Trees” was given in The 
Art Amateur for April, 1888. In the same number will 
be found engravings of the “ Great Jewish Bride” and 
of the “Christ before Pilate’”—the second state—from 
the foreground of which a large group of figures has 
been removed, Rembrandt probably feeling that they in- 
terfered with the effect of the principal group. 

The process of etching allows of the most opposite 
effects being produced from the same plate. Thus, as 
in the “ Christ Entombed,” to which we have referred, 
the first effect may be of daylight, with the figures re- 
lieved dark against light. Afterward, the background 
may be filled in with fine shading and the effect be re- 
versed, the figures coming out light against dark. If 
the plate is printed with the bur raised by the etching 
tool, these darks will be velvety and obscure. If the 
bur be scraped away they will be transparent, and will 
show all the detail of the original state. All these and 
many other changes can be made in parts of the plate, 
as well as over its entire surface. The early etchers 
very often made use of this freedom to vary their im- 
pressions, and, as a consequence, very large sums are 
often paid for the rarer of these “ states,” and a collector 
is seldom satisfied with a full set of plates if he has not 
also all the principal variations. At the present day, the 
plate being covered with a fine deposit of steel as soon as 
it is complete, no further changes can be made, and the 
only impressions worth having apart from the regular 
edition are the trial proofs taken by the artist while the 
work is in progress. 

Of the first state of the “Christ Healing the Sick”’ 
only two copies are known, one of which is in Mr. Van- 
derbilt’s collection. It is on Japan paper, and as the 
sheets of this paper obtainable at the time were not 
large enough to receive the full impression of the plate, 
a strip was pasted on. Afterward, the plate was cut 
down to suit the dimensions of the paper, and most of 
the impressions now existing are of this second state. 
It is known as “ The Hundred Guilder Print” from the 
price at which Rembrandt was in the habit of selling his 
proofs of it. That was then considered a very good 
price, but this copy of Mr. Vanderbilt’s brought at the 
Buccleugh sale no less than eleven hundred guineas. 


MR. FREDERIC REMINGTON'S paintings and draw- 
ings, which were shown at the American Art Galleries 
lately, were, for the most part, accurate studies of army 
and Indian life, marked by keen observation of charac- 
ter and somewhat too great attention to detail. A 
painter of war scenes is very apt to set the same value 
on minutiz of dress and accoutrements that military 
men themselves do, and his work in consequence tends 
to be hard and inartistic. We notice with pleasure, in 
Mr. Remington’s later work, a breadth and freedom of 
handling which show that he is now developing from 
the student into the artist. His drawings for Parkman's 
“ Oregon Trail,” the reproductions of which in the book 
we recently noticed are particularly strong, and some 
paintings of the same series, such as “* The Storm Med- 
icine,” Indians drumming and shooting arrows to drive 
away an advancing storm, and “Hunting Buffalo” and 
others of Mexican cavalry, show a good appreciation of 
tone. With his present knowledge of man and horse 
and all the externals of warfare, Mr. Remington bids 
fair, should this development continue, to become our 
foremost military painter. As it is, his “ Last Stand,” a 
group of soldiers on a sandy bluff—a scene, we presume, 
from Custer’s battle with Red Cloud —is, we venture to 
say, the best American painting of its class. 
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PIERRE PAUL PRUD'HON AND MLLE. MAYER. 





CONCLUSION, 


ets RUD’HON’S independence as a 
WEE? painter is doubtless what most at- 
tracted Mile. Mayer to him. He 
had announced his principles, in a 
letter from Rome to one 
of his friends, long be- 
fore his acquaintance 
with her began. “ Those 
who pretend that there is but one way of 
translating Nature,” he says, “seem to me 
in opposition to her and to her creations, 
Does she not give us an example of the 
richest variety? And, if she has modelled 
human kind upon a single type, has she not 
infinitely modified its complexions, forms and 
physiognomies ? Does the savage resemble 
the civilized man; the Spaniard look like the 
Russian; the Frenchman like the English- 
man; the indolent Asiatic like the active 
European?” And he goes on to justify his 
revolt against David's classicism, asking if 
he, who was aware of all these modifica- 
tions of type shown in his own countrymen 
from day to day, was to adopt “a style 
strange to their nature; a style, it is true, 
of which I feel the merit, which serves me 
as astandard of comparison, but which my 
eyes refuse to recognize in the objects which 
surround me? As well adopt, in my pic- 
tures, the same figure for all the men, the 
same expression, the same beauty for all the 
women. I cannot and do not wish to see 
with other people’s eyes, and their spectacles 
do not fit me.” 

Prud’hon’s faults as an artist may all be 
referred to this influence, which he set him- 
self to fight. It imposed on him the taste 
for allegories and for misapplied antique 
forms which we find in so many of his 
works, And, in reaction against David’s stiff 
and exaggerated drawing and academical 
proportions, he often erred in the opposite 
directions: thus his figures are often too 
short, and his children, especially, have heads 
too big for their bodies. But these faults are 
not uniform, for he could draw correctly, 
and when he worked from the model, his 
proportions are faultless. Compare the 
“ Children with Garlands” and those in the 
“Psyche Borne away by Zephyr,” with those in the 
three friezes, “‘ Science,” “ Art” and “ History.’’ The 
latter are designs for decoration, ordered by the Em- 
press Marie Louise, charming little compositions, in 
which the commonplaces of the time are alluded to 
in the busts of Cybele and Minerva, and other classical 
or pseudo-classical accessories, The former are more 
serious studies. 
The bad dec- 
orative ideas of 
the day areagain 
apparent in the 
Psyche (iooking- 
glass) of Marie 
Louise, the 
prows of vessels 
being supported 
by solid blocks 
of waves, with 
dolphins under- 
neath, Yet the 
details of this 
design are very 
graceful; and 
so, it must be 
admitted, arethe 
silver plaques, 
representing the 
Tiber and the 
Seine, made for 
the cradle of 
the King of 
Rome, 

Decorative designs of much greater merit, are the 
three dancing figures holding, respectively, a tambour- 
ine, a triangle, and a pair of cymbals, which we repro- 





“ AUTUMN.” 


duce after the cartoons sold to Mr. John W. Wilson at 
M. Camille Marcille’s sale, for 1955 francs, 2600 francs, 
and 2800 francs. The original designs are on blue 


paper, and are done with black crayon, stamped in the 
shadows and relieved with white in the lights. They 
were intended as sketches for table ornaments, to be 
cast in silver for Napoleon and Marie Louise. The 
“Head of a Faun” was a favorite decorative subject 





THE UNHAPPY FAMILY,” BY PRUD’HON. 


with Prud’hon. He hadasmall statuette of a little faun 
dancing, which he was never tired of studying. As he 
also many times copfed the features of Mlle. Mayer in 
his pictures, he came in time to combine the two types 
in one, of a peculiarly wild yet joyous expression which 
has often been mistakenly supposed to represent his 
pupil's features only, 





FACSIMILE OF THE CHARCOAL DRAWING BY PRUD’HON. 


We shall give an engraving of this later. In the one 
Justice is seated on a throne with a naked sword in one 
hand and the scales in the other. She is surrounded 
by figures of Force, Prudence and Moderation. Neme- 
sis, represented by a winged figure, drags ‘the culprits 
before the tribunal, at the foot of which lies their vic- 
tim. The other picture is a gloomy moonlight land- 
scape, in the foreground of which lies the corpse of a 
murdered man. The murderer is hastening 
away in the background, and Justice and 
Vengeance, represented as winged furies, 
are descending from heaven upon him, 
They appeared at the Salon of 1808, with 
another picture of a more agreeable subject, 
* Psyche Carried off by Cupids,” to which 
we have already referred. 

So far as is known to us, only one con- 
siderable work of Prud’hon’s has reached 
the United States. It is the “ Andromache” 
belonging to Mr. Huntington, who bought 
it from M. Durand-Ruel. The latter ob- 
tained it at the Sécrétan sale, the price being 
15,000 francs. It was one of the most 
marked pictures of the Union League Club’s 
exhibitions of last year. It was the last 
work of the painter. The composition is 
repeated in a smaller painting, but Mr. 
Huntington’s is the final and most satisfac- 
tory expression of the conception. Andro- 
mache and the little Astyanax occupy the 
middle of the scene. The massive wall in 
the background is dark gray. The coloring 
having darkened a little with time, the dra- 
peries are for the most part sober in tone, 
but varied, and conduce to a charming color 
effect, in which the pure and warm flesh 
tints of the women play a principal part. 
Another fine work, a large drawing in sepia, 
very highly finished, made as an illustration 
to Didot’s edition of “ Daphnis and Chloe,” 
was for a time in this country, in the hands 
of M. Duprat, who was, however, obliged 
to send it back to France, no purchaser be- 
ing willing to pay the price demanded for 
it. The subject is well known to book- 
collectors, through Roger’s splendid en- 
graving. The loversare in the grotto of the 
nymphs, Daphnis seated, Chloe just touch- 
ing his shoulder to steady herself as she 
dips her foot in the water. The other illus- 
trations in the book are some by Prud’hon, 
some by Gérard, and none at all equal this, 
which is not to be exceeded for suave beau- 
ty. One of Prud‘hon’s illustrations to Rousseau’s “ Nou- 
velle Heloise” is, however, quite as much sought after 
by collectors. 
~ Other works of Prud’hon which should be mentioned 
are four decorative panels in the Hotel Lanois, since oc- 
cupied by Baron Anselme de Rothschild, “Wealth,” 
“The Arts,” “The Pleasures” and “ Philosophy ;” and 

four grisailles 


accompanying 
them, “ Morn- 
ing,” ‘ Noon,” 


“Evening” and 
“Night.” His 
“Triumph of 
Bonaparte” is a 
fancy sketch of 
a Roman tri- 
umph, with the 
figure of Bona- 
parte in the car 
of honor. It was 
finished in 1801. 

Something of 
romance follow- 
ed Prud’hon and 
his’ friend, Mlle. 
Mayer, even to 
the grave. His 
monument had 
long been un- 
known, even to 
the surviving 
members of his 


Prud’hon’s most important works, “ Public Vengeance ~ family, when it was discovered in the cemetery of 


Dragging a Criminal before Justice” and “ Divine Ven- 


geance and Justice Pursuing Crime,” are in the Louvre, 


Pére-Lachaise by M. Gueullette. It is without inscrip- 


tion or number, and it was only by searching the register, 
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that this gentleman found that a certain plot had been 
bought by Prud’hon, next that where Mile. Mayer was 
buried, and that the two had been thrown into one; on 
which, M. de Boisfremont, who had received Prud’hon 
into his house after the tragedy, had erected a marble 
sarcophagus, ornamented with two wreaths: a star, sig- 
nifying, without doubt, immortality, and a dog as an 
emblem of fidelity. The design was probably Prud’hon’s, 
as it is known that he left M. de 
Boisfremont the plate of his “ un- 
happy family” to pay for a monu- 
ment. The absence of any inscrip- 
tion is also in accordance with 
Prud’hon’s wishes. 





FIGURE PAINTING. 





IV.—-COLOR. 

IN a previous chapter a service- 
able list of colors was given and the 
mode of setting the palette enlarged 
upon. It is now in order to explain 
the intelligent use of these pigments ; 
for perhaps at no stage of your work 
will you require so cool a head as at 
this one of laying on fresh and truth- 
ful tones while standing opposite the 
model and recording its general color 
impression from the range of hues 
with which your palette is already 
set. 

The colors at hand are susceptible 
to the greatest variety of combina- 
tion; but, to be practical, the mean, 
general, underlying tone is all that should at first receive 
your attention. Is the object before you fair or dark, 
ruddy or pallid? Look for the relative effect against 
the background, and endeavor to establish this with a 
full brush, frankly laid on. Do not try for a quick re- 
sult by thin and rapid painting, for this is likely to mis- 
lead you, as the forms will thus be loosely indicated, 
and no solid underpainting, which is most desirable, 
will be attained. Deliberation is to be cultivated, while 
haste should be eschewed as a presumptuous sin. Only 
masters have such control of mind and of material, that 
they may state, rapidly and well, the natural facts before 
them ; and they only do so by virtue of much ante- 
cedent work done 
deliberatelyand 
with intelligent ap- 
plication. 

These chapters 
are for students. 

Look at the mod- 
el, and strive to di- 
vest it of its acci- 
dental lights and 
shadows, all that 
breaks it into too 
great variety, for 
the first stage of 
your work in color. 
Avoid highest 
lights and deepest 
shadows. Look be- 
low and abovethem 
—that is to say, lay 
in the shadows 
somewhat lighter 
than they are, the 
light mass rather 
lower in tone than 
it appears. This 
will give you a re- 
served tone, upon 
which, by super- 
posing lighter or 
darker tones, your 
figure will assume 
form and interior 
modelling. If. this 
mean, underlying 
tone is truthfully 
presented, the, high 
light will, when 


In making a study from life, try to be as faithful as 
possible to the color before you. An arbitrary flesh 
color is no more true in painting flesh than is one arbi- 
trary green in painting trees. No two individuals are 
identical in color. It is the business of the student to 
record individual, not merely generic facts in regard to 
color. Fidelity in observation is a large part of one’s 
business in studying art, and if the visual senses are not 





THE GRAVE OF PRUD’HON AND MLLE. MAYER, 


bi constantly on the alert, merely conventional or nominal 
color will be the result at this stage of your work. 

Now a few words concerning the actual manipulation 
of the pigments. Do not tire your colors by over-mix- 
ing, but in making your tones, use a light touch, for 
physical force is not necessary. Lightly drag one color 
over and into the other; so that, after producing the 
tone you are seeking, there may be seen separate strands 
or threads, as it were, of individual hues still unworked, 
and living in the midst of the tint produced. This 
method will give a vibration and life to your color that 
many fail to secure through an unsensitive method of 
mixing their tones. In setting the palette, do not change 





“DREAM OF HAPPINESS.” BY MLLE. CONSTANCE MAYER. IN THE LOUVRE. 


(xuenceucns FROM THE ETCHING BY GAUJEAN.) 


white to black, as given in an earlier chapter, will, if 
habitually used, greatly facilitate the handling of your 
tones. Your brush will instinctively seek the pigment 
required, much as the fingers in piano playing touch the 
right keys without the glance following them. With 
the model before you, look for the gradation of color 
from head to feet. That part of the figure receiving the 
strongest light will probably be about the head and 
shoulders. The face, however, owing 
to its exposure to the sun and air, as 
well as to a certain activity of the 
skin in parts so exposed, will be richer 
and stronger in color than the breast 
and shoulders. 

The general tonal effect, however, 
will be that of an object lighter above 
than below, and this should he in- 
dicated as well as the actual color 
impression. It has, indeed, much to 
do with it, for as the parts of the 
body recede from the light, they will 
become grayer and less colorful. 
Bear this in mind, and cultivate a 
largeness of vision when recording 
the first color statement in a study 
from life. Having once secured this 
by the most direct and truthful means, 
you may go on with the work in de- 
tail. 

Look for the color interest of eyes, 
nose and mouth. Observe their rel- 
ative force as sfots in the mass of the 
face. Give emphasis only where em- 
phasis is needed, and seek out with 
the closest attention the variations of 
accent and of color that these features reveal. There 
are eyes blue as turquoises, and others like dark gleam- 
ing gems, pure in color as some precious stones, but 
softened, withal, by lashes and protecting lids. This 
gives them a color note of additional charm at times, 
from the very fact of their peculiar setting. Study this. 
Notice how sometimes the cheek gains a radiance or a 
pallor from the glint that seems to sparkle in the eye. 
Certainly the eye at times seems a keynote to the color 
of the head. The mouth, too, is of much importance. 
Lips pallid or blood red, or the many tones between, are 
to be studied as factors in the complexion of the head 
as a whole, The nostril and round about it will be 
found to have a 
slight access of 
color, and ears often 
palpitate with love- 
ly pinks and reds. 

It is enough, per- 
haps, to call the at- 
tention to these nor- 
mal effects of color. 
Many models will 
vary from them— 
some more, some 
less—but the stu- 
dent should be alive 
to natural facts, for 
he willthen be more 
likely to present the 
exceptions when 
they are found to 
exist. 

FRANK FOWLER. 





Do not allow 
paint to remain in 
your brushes even 
for one night, but 
clean them as soon 
as you have done 
with them. You 
will find, if you 
treat them in this 
careful manner, 
that they will last 
twice as long, and 
the hairs will not 
come out as easily 
as they would other- 


placed, represent the apex of a muscle or of a bone,so from day to day the order of arrangement, for the mind wise. Alcohol will clean sable brushes that have lain 


to speak, and follow naturally and logically in the course 
of subsequent observation and painting. 


should not be disturbed by looking for the position of 
-any color one may need, The regular rotation from 


for some time with paint on them. Sweet-oil is the best 
to clean sables with. Never clean brushes in turpentine. 
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TREE AND LANDSCAPE STUDIES. BY ARMAND CASSAGNE. 
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PLATE III. VIEW OF THE VILLAGE OF VEZILLON, FRANCE, (OAK AND MAPLE.) 
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SIMPLE LESSONS IN PEN DRAWING. 





Il—HINTS BY MR. E. J. MEEKER ON ILLUSTRATING. 


F you have learned how to make good, firm 
strokes with your pen, and can manage 
parallels and cross-hatching so as to get 
both strong and delicate effects, you may 
now begin to draw objects with a view to 

illustrative purposes,” said Mr. E. J. Meeker. 

“Would you commence by copying a good pen draw- 
ing ?” was asked. 

“No; because while such an exercise might be of use 
later on, when you have formed some style of your own, 
I should say at the outset it might lead you into ruts, 
hurt your originality, and keep you from practice which 
you really need. There is certainly no harm in study- 
ing how masters of the pen achieve certain results ; but I 
believe at this early stage it is, first of all, 
important to learn to represent simple ob- 
jects with directness and strength, and to 
grapple with the difficulties of expressing 
the modelling of actual things. P| 

“Let us set up this ball without any 
accessories. Draw first the circle. Now 
put in the shading at the right, outside of the 
circle. Why do I do this? Because you 
will see that nowhere on the surface of the 
ball is there such dense shadow as that be- 
side it, where the light is so much ob- 
structed by the ball itself. Another reason 
is that if you were to make your shadow 
on the ball as deep as this outside of it 
you would at once lose the strength of out- 
line, the relief which the light has against 
the dark, and your ball would not look 
nearly so round. o 

“ As you have decided this bit at the right 
is to be the darkest, determine how dark 
you want it, and, as you are going to treat 
your ball very simply, I should say this 
was quite dark enough in the illustration. 
Then begin with the light lines at the left, 
those nearest the top, which follow the 
curves of the surface, carrying them up to 
the top at the right. The cross-hatching 
comes last; and you must be careful to 
keep your lines open and delicate, so as not 
to get so deep a shadow as that outside of 
the ball. Also notice that the shading is 
not quite carried to the edge on the right. 
If you have ever drawn a ball with charcoal 
you will know why this is done. This prac- 
tice of doing the ball with the pen is a 
good one to give freedom combined with 
exactness, and it gives you a chance to 
bring into use the cross-hatching with curved 
lines. ” 

“Now suppose we try a bit of compo- 
sition with simple accessories. We will 
lay this book on the ledge here, and 
draw up one corner of the drapery back of it, so as 
to give more variety of line than there would be if 
the curtain hung straight down. We will draw the out- 
lines of the book first. Next let us determine where the 
deepest shadow falls. We find that it is just back of 
the book, so we put in the deepest shade here. Why 
don’t we cross-hatch this? Some artists might prefer 
to do so, but as this is to be treated very simply, it seems 
to me that these parallel lines, which follow the undulat- 
ing or wavy surface of the cloth, best express the tex- 
ture of drapery. The few lines on the cover of the book 
which indicate a slight shadow would better be kept 
straight parallels to keep this simple treatment through- 
out. We cannot do more than indicate very slightly the 
leaves of the book, as it would be taken as an attempt 
to express shadow. Near the back of the binding we 
can give more of an indication of leaves, in the lines used 
for shading. The slightly curved lines used to indicate 
the shadow on the back also convéy the idea of con- 
vexity. 

“I should say that the lines used in shading this 
sketch might give you some idea of one way of indicat- 
ing very simply texture and modelling.” 

“ But the shadow on the shelf thrown by the book— 
you said nothing about that ?” 

“No, but I was coming to that. You see, there is a 
shadow there which grows very dense just under the 
edge of the book. We will exaggerate it a little, and 


make it wider and more dense than it really is. Why? 
Because in making illustrations in black and white you 
cannot always be literally or photographically true. If 
you do you willleave a flat, tame picture which does 
not attract or please. You have only black and white 
to deal with, and you must get from that strength, snap 
and sparkle. ‘ 

“You want in this little sketch to make your book or 
principal object stand out and be distinct from its sur- 
roundings. If the shadow in front was very slight it 
would have a tendency to merge the book into the shelf; 
but make the shadow very black, and you at once sever 
all intimate connection with the shelf, throw the book 
into strong relief, and make it an object having some 
bulk and importance of its own. 

“The beauty of very simple work is the opportunity 
it affords for snap and strength.” 

The two illustrations (the ball and the book) referred 





to by Mr. Meeker were among those given in his “lesson” 
in the February number of The Art Amateur. 





PORTRAITURE IN CRAYON. 





II.—PORTRAITURE FROM LIFE. 


IN order to make an artistically acceptable free-hand 
crayon portrait from life, one should have a compre- 
hensive knowledge of cast drawing. This knowledge 
is seldom thorqughly acquired in schools and colleges, 
though in some technical art schools it is. But no mat- 
ter where the study is begun, the student sooner or later 
must verify his instruction; in other words, he must 
make cast drawings on his own responsibility. 

The beauty of a crayon portrait lies in the magic-like 
touch, the subtle application of the crayon to the paper, 
and the freedom of execution which infuses into the work 
life and character. And in order to reach this result, 
it would be well for the student to prepare himself by 
making from the cast many drawings of heads in char- 
coal, using the latter and rye bread crumbs only, dis- 
pensing with everything else. The combined use of 
charcoal and bread crumbs produces a light, sketchy 
effect, not obtainable by other means. Stump, cloth, 
the fingers and other agencies, all well enough in their 
way, may give the requisite roundness and form, yet they 
fail to give that individuality of touch which character- 
izes your true artist. 


In drawing from life, the first requirement is to pose 
the sitter so that the light will strike the head at an angle 
of 90°, which better brings out the natural depths of 
shadow. The student should make the charcoal out- 
line on Manilla paper first, and then transfer it to the 
crayon paper. He will thus avoid rubbing or irritating 
the surface. 

The charcoal outline should be-secured by going over 
it with a lead-pencil before it istransferred. In making 
the outline, it is necessary to determine the exact size 
we would have the head; after which the outline as well 
as the features and the shadows should be drawn by 
any of the approved methods of drawing from the cast. 
There are five methods that may be said to be practical 
when the crayon is to be reproduced from a photograph, 
The reader’s indulgence is asked while I interrupt our 
lesson at this point in order to éxplain these methods, 
as they may offer suggestions to those who are anxious 
to learn the principles which govern the 
development of the outline from life. The 
first one we shall consider is known as 


THE TRANSFER OUTLINE, 


In this you have a photographic enlarge- 
ment made from the small photograph to 
be reproduced in crayon; but a size only 
11 by 14 inches will serve your purpose, as 
these dimensions will give you a life-size 
head, and the rest of the picture may be 
drawn from the small photograph. I men- 
tion this merely for economy’s sake, the 
smaller size enlargement being much cheap- 
er than one 25 by 30 inches. The first 
step toward making the outline is to lay a 
piece of transfer paper, which is tissue pa- 
per treated with linseed-oil and then dried, 
on the large photograph, and to go over 
the outlines with a soft lead-pencil (B), put- 
ting in the entire outline and the forms of 
the prominent shadows. Over the whole 
reverse side of the tracing paper rub char- 
coal, and then lay it, charcoal side down- 
ward, on your mounted crayon paper, using 
care to place it in the right position on 
your strainer. Again go over the outline, 
this time with a sharp-pointed lead-pencil, 
when, on removing your paper, you will 

* have the perfect outline in charcoal. In 
each of these methods the outline must be 
fixed, a crayon Mine’s Noires No. 2 being 
the best. 

In working from an enlargement, it should 
always be borne in mind that photography 
is false, because it diffuses the light, and 
consequently in the enlargement your lights 
are expanded. The rest of the portrait is 
sketched in from the original photograph, 
the size of the head on the crayon paper 
being used as a guide to get the propor- 
tions of the body. This is a semi-mechan- 
ical process, the artistic importance of which 

would most probably be disdained and the practice 

scorned by some of our incomparable draughtsmen ; but 
still it is excellent practice, and, besides, these papers are 
addressed principally to those desirous of knowing how 
to obtain the best results in the easiest and most prac- 
tical manner. Without the mechanical aids introduced 
in recent years, the art of crayon drawing would be con- 

fined to a few men of genius, who have devoted half a 

lifetime to its study ; whereas to-day the art may be ac- 
quired either as a diversion or for possible profit by 
persons who could not afford to study luxuriously. 

In these circumstances I am constrained, even at the 
risk of being charged with a lack of cogency and coher- 
ence in my exposition of free-hand work, to describe 
other mechanical processes of making the outline. Cer- 
tainly those who are absolutely independent of these 
aids should consider themselves providentially blessed. 
The majority of people are not, and for this reason fur- 
ther practical details on the subject will be appreciated. 

Before describing further the mechanical methods of 
copying and enlarging photographs, however, I must 
say that I am giving these under the protest of the edi- 
tor of The Art Amateur. The fact remains that there 
are many persons who will try crayon portraiture if it 
be made easy for them who, had they to depend on 
their own drawing for the foundation of their work, 
would never attempt it. JEROME A. BARHYDT. 
(Copyright reserved by the Author.) 
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AN AMATEUR MODEL, 





Mme. X—— took off her gloves, mantle, and bonnet, 
and, after giving a last glance into the mirror, sank into 
an easy-chair, took the proper position, and sighed, “1 
should like to have artists themselves condemned to 
pose, in expiation of torments inflicted on others.” 

“ But I have posed,” replied the painter quietly, “ and 
I know all about it.” 

“Oh! before a photographer’s camera to figure in 
some collection of modern celebrities. That’s nothing.” 

“No, Madame, I mean that I have posed as a model 
at four francs the sitting.” 

“Come, tell me all about it,” she cried, and make it 
very interesting. Captivate my attention 
so that I may be good and keep still for 
an hour.” 

The lady settled herself gracefully in 
her chair, while the artist, his variegated 
palette passed over his thumb and a 
silky “ sable” between his fingers, began 
the story of his little adventure: “I am 
going to tell you, dear Madame, about 
the hardest part of my life, which, by a 
curious though frequent anomaly, is the 
very time around -which my happiest 
memories centre. I had finished my 
military service. Through the influence 
of several prominent individuals who 
were interested in my efforts and my 
precarious situation, I had obtained the 
advantage of being placed in a regiment 
quartered at Paris; and during my last 
year of service I enjoyed a certain 
amount of liberty which allowed me to 
pursue my studies at the Beaux Arts. 
But when my time was up I found my- 
self perfectly destitute. My relations had 
promised me some money, but I could 
not receive it before two weeks. I had 
enough copper coins to keep me scantily 
fed for a week, without leaving me any- 
thing for lodging. Still, as I was free, 
I felt happy, and I left the barracks at 
the earliest hour and wandered about 
Paris while waiting for the school to 
open. Perhaps you do not know that 
three studios are open at the Beaux Arts 
from eight in the morning until one in 
the afternoon. Each room hasits own 
model, its own master, three of our great- 
est painters twice a week examining in 
and correcting the pictures. I belonged 
to the studio of M. Méroge, which was 
very popular, very noisy, very crowded, 
I was one of its liveliest members, and 
that day, you may be sure, my gayety 
was excessive; but singing, shouting, 
joking, I still plied my brush, and painted 
the Neapolitan girl who sat for us. 

“Some new students arrived, and the 
disorder increased; they were inet as 

‘usual with growls, screams, frightful 
grimaces, extravagant attitudes, all the 
customary ‘hazing;’ the blue smoke 
from our pipes enveloping us in a heavy 
and ‘sinister atmosphere, to the further 
discomfort of our victims. These recep- 
tions ended, peace was restored with a 
sound of revelry; for the new-comers 
have to pay for their welcome in cigars, 
fresh rolls, and a popular though harm- 
less beverage invented by a man in the 
neighborhood. Delighted at this wind- 
fall, I resolved to save my meagre lunch 
for the evening; but still I had no lodging, and I won- 
dered where I was to sleep, as one by one my companions 
left with the general salutation, ‘A demain, Messieurs!’ 

“ Till to-morrow ! it was easy enough for them to talk 
about to-morrow. Ag I put up my things slowly and 
went to get my hat from the vestibule all full of casts, 
an idea crossed my mind. I had found my shelter! 
After that I lingered; I went back, washed my brushes, 
and let all my colleagues leave before me. As soon as 
I was alone I ran to the vestibule, climbed the shelves 
with all their rows of plaster figures, and waited. Just 
beside me in the partition was an opening, a sort of win- 
dow, the glass of which had long been shattered. My 
plan was to pass through this into the adjoining hall 


when the janitors came to close the rooms, and to re- 
turn after their departure and install myself securely till 
the next morning. At the first sound I slipped into the 
next hall. I could hear the two men talking, and could 
even see them through a hole in the partition as they 
walked about with their liveried coat-tails tucked under 
their arms to keep them from the paint. One laughed 
at the pictures; the other, who was near-sighted, ex- 
amined them critically through his glasses. At last they 
went away and left me master of the situation. 

“You think I must have found the time long? Not in 
the least. First I made sure that the fire was not out, 
and that I had enough fuel to keep it going. After that 
I aired the room, and explored the next studio. The 
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model there was a man: all the studies reproduced with 
great diversity of interpretation, a dark, hairy face, a 
heavy frame, and muscular limbs. I found more fuel 
there, which I transferred to my room without scruples. 
There was no means of entrance to the third room, so! 
returned to my apartment, shut the windows, filled the 
stove, and felt happy. The fire crackled; the studio, 
with its forest of easels, was again growing warm ; I 
looked out of the window toward the pale sky and re- 
flected, ‘What a fine page this will make for my biog- 
raphers ! 

“Then I spreada paper over the model’s table and 
dressed my banquet in advance, so as to have the cheer- 
ful sight before me till the evening. I went and came, 


walking about among the easels and canvases ; I looked 
at the studies, painted by some, drawn by others, and | 
found many lessons profitable to my own inexperience in 
these attempts ; I reviewed the caricatures and portraits 
that covered the walls, many of which, now old, repre- 
sented artists well known and celebrated ; while others, 
laughing and grimacing, grew sad as they recalled a lost 
career. The evening found me thus plunged in gravest 
thought. I lay down on the floor, and watched the day- 
light fade. The stove lit up my corner with a rosy 
glow, and after finishing my repast I fell asleep. 

“The chill of morning awoke me. I arose, made my 
toilet; then, hungry but cheerful, I perched myself again 
between a bust of Julien de Medicis and oneof Diana and 

waited. At last, after a long, long time, 
the door opened with a jingling of keys, 
and I executed my gymnastics of the day 
before. The man opened the windows, 
closed them, lit the fire and went away. 
I got down, hung up my hat, and, an in- 
stant after, the first student appeared. I 
greeted him with, ‘Ha! I am here first 
this morning.’ 

“« Several days passed in the same way. 
I resolved firmly to stay there until I 
could receive my funds; but how was I 
to feed myself while waiting for my 
money? Chance came to my relief. 
Two days after, the young Italian, our 
model, asked the favor of leaving half 
an hour earlier than usual, which was 
granted her. I took advantage of this 
time for a walk in the fresh air, and ac- 
companied the girl, endeavoring to con- 
verse with her ina jargon of French and 
Italian, helping it out by vehement ges- 
tures. In the midst of these efforts I was 
stopped by an old lady. 

““Do you pose, young man?” she 
asked. 

“*Leetle, a leetle,’ I replied, with a low 
bow. 

“*Can you give my daughter some 
sittings ?’ 

*** Oh, yes!’ 

“*Come at nine o'clock to-morrow 
morning. Here is our address. To- 
morrow at nine.’ 

“I received it gravely and rejoined my 
companion, who was shaking with de- 
lighted laughter. 

“TI had forgotten this meeting, when, 
thenext morning, in going after my daily 
provisions, I found the lady’s card in 
my pocket. Her name was Mme. Rou- 
det, and she lived near by. It suddenly 
occurred to me that I ought to apolo- 
gize. Isoon found the house, and follow- 

* ing the janitor’s direction, I mounted the 
stairs and rang. No answer. I rang 
louder. Silence. I was descending when 

a voice called, ‘Who is there?’ 

“What could I answer? While I was 
preparing a phrase, the same voice asked : 

“«Ts it the model ?’ 

“*Yes, Madame; I wished to tell you—’ 

“«Wait. Iwill be ready in an instant. 
You are before your time. It is only half- 
past eight.’ 

“«But I came to—to—’ 

“A scuffling of slippers in retreat cut 
short my excuses, and I debated whether 
it might not be best to run away while I 
could; but my love of fun and adventure 
persuaded me to carry on the affair, and 

I resolved to preserve my character of model and see 
what would happen. After a few minutes the door 
opened, and the good lady bid me enter. 

“ «Sit down, my boy,’ she said kindly. ‘My daughter 
is coming. One of our neighbors has ordered a little 
picture for the Church of St. James at Dieppe. My 
daughter wants a head for St. James, and I am sure 
yours will please her.’ 

“* Si, si,’ I replied approvingly ; ‘ mine fine head, many 
sittings, good modelo.” 

“Have you been long at Paris?’ And the amiable 
old soul plied me with questions which I answered in 
broken phrases, introducing all the ‘a’ and ‘o’ sounds I 
could, accompanying everything with gestures and woful 
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rollings of the eyes. I had quite won her heart when her 
daughter entered, petite, blonde, plump and_nice-look- 
ing. She looked at me without speaking, made me turn 
my head to right, to left. 

“« Yes, 'she said at length, ‘it is just what I wanted; 
you have very good taste, mamma.’ 

«¢] was sure you would find him suitable,’ replid Mme. 
Roudet. And Ihave been talking to him,’ she contin- 
ued ; ‘he is very interesting—’ : 

“*Don’t talk to him any more, mamma, please; you 
make him move.’ 

“I was posing, in fact, without knowing it, for I now 
saw that she wasdrawing; the mother became absorbed 
in some sewing, and asked me no more questions; but 
I still kept moving nervously in spite of : 
all my efforts to control myself ; I yawned ; 
the tears came to my eyes; my blood 
rushed to my head ; my heart beat; my 
hair tickled my forehead or my neck, and 
still the artist kept making a little gesture 
to hold me to my torturing position. 
She noticed my suffering, however, and 
finally’ said : 

“Rest awhile. 
used to posing!’ 

“‘*Not!’ I cried excitedly; ‘ pose well, 
handsome modelo, ‘ bella testa!’ 

“ She smiled, and, touched by her good- 
humor, I grew calmer, and watched her 
as she worked. She was painting now. 
The light fell across her face, and her 
yellow hair rose like a trembling halo 
around her youthful head. Raising her 
eyes suddenly and surprised by the fixity 
of my gaze, she said a little dryly : 

“¢Turn your head a little, model, 
if you please.’ 

“Recalled to my new career, I threw 
up my chin, rolled ecstatic eyes to the 
ceiling, and waited till the artist had 
sufficiently studied my features to turn 
back and study hers. I noted the draw- 
ing, the ‘values,’ the modeling, deter- 
mined to paint her portrait from memory 
during my afternoons of seclusion. 

“At my first period of repose I ap- 
proached her easel; the poor girl had 
given me a haggard visage, with a com- 
plexion so far from clear that I turned 
and cast a troubled glance toward the 
mirror. Above the glass and around it 
hung several indifferent studies. I was 
examining them when the mother asked 
if I were interested in painting. 

“I made her understand that I was. 

“*You should try to learn the art. 
You should paint.’ 

“*Yes, yes,’ I answered, and bent for- 
ward as if to take the palette and brushes 
of my employer; a double cry of alarm 
stopped me. 

“*No; not here! at your own home!’ 
screamed both the ladies. 

“I agreed to their suggestion, and 
asked Mlle. Cecile to be my model, in- 
sisting that she also had a “ bella testa,” 
and that I would make her portrait. 
These propositions were not received 
with enthusiasm; the mother replied: 
‘We shall see! we shall see!’ and the 
daughter somewhat peremptorily re- 
placed me in my chair with chin up and 
eyes convulsed. 

“The mother encouraged her daugh- 
ter, admired and found great character 
in her canvas. The young lady was not satisfied. 

“*T don’t know how to paint the aureola,’ she said. 
“* Ah! of course, the aureola!’ repeated the mother. 
“T offered my services, but was requested to be quiet. 
heard them whispering, ‘He poses badly—talks too 
much—is too familiar—too forward; but he is such a 
nice, neat-looking man; so different from the usual 
slovenly Italians who act as models.’ 

“T kept still till the end of the sitting. At noon they 
dismissed me, after putting some pieces of silver in my 
hand. I had not once thought of the four francs, and 
my astonishment seemed to surprise them. 

“*The money is good,’ said Mme. Roudet, misunder- 
standing my reluctance to pocket the coins, 
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“« After all, I have earned them,’ I thought, ‘and they 
come ata very convenienttime.’ So I left with a promise 
to return on the morrow. 

“I went back to the school, made my usual arrange- 
ments, and then chose an old canvas on which I began 
Mlle. Cecile’s portrait. I grew interested in this task, 
dreamed of it all night on my hard bed, and thought of 
it the first thing in the morning. When I saw her again 
she looked even prettier; I was rapidly falling in love ; 
my jargon suffered, and my preoccupied air troubled 
the mother, who asked if I were feeling ill. 

“T said I was. 

“ Suddenly the young lady asked if I knew M. Méroge. 
‘Because,’ she added, ‘ he is coming here this morning.’ 





A COSTUME STUDY. 


“ ESTHER,” 


“ My stupefaction prevented any reply. She interpreted 
my silence to mean denial, and promised to recommend 
me to the artist as a model. Now, I held my instructor 
in a respect mingled with fear and admiration ; I trem- 
bled at-the idea of being discovered there thus disgrac- 
ing my palette. What to do? I was wondering if |! 
could not make my imaginary illness an excuse for re- 
treating when a knock sounded, and M. Méroge entered. 

“The two ladies, very nervous and excited, moved 
hither and thither; talked at the same time; showed 
studies, drawings, copies ; while I, with my back turned, 
crouched down and became absorbed in an indefinite 
arrangement of my shoestring. And I heard the mas- 
ter’s voice approving kindly, and mingling his little crit- 


icisms with encouraging phrases. 
to the St. James. 

“* Model, take your position.’ 

“ As I did not stir, M. Méroge said a few words in 
Italian. I did not understand a word of it; but I rose 
and seated myself; fixed my eyes on the ceiling, and 
made despairing grimaces to disguise myself. 

“* Mademoiselle,’ said M. Méroge gravely, ‘ you must 
always be careful to choose a handsome model, with 
regular, interesting features, without deformity—’ 

“* But, Monsieur—’ 

“*Yes, I know, you wanted character, the singular, 
bizarre, I understand ; but you risk failure in overcoming 
such difficulties, and so—’ 

“*] must tell you, Monsieur, that the 
poor boy is ill to-day,’ interrupted Mme. 
Roudet. Then, approaching me, she 
added, ‘Please don’t bite your tongue 
in that way.’ 

“*Not so? thenhow?’ I demanded. 

“And meanwhile M, Méroge was ob- 


Then they turned 


serving me ; I felt quite certain that he 
recognized me. He finished his correc- 
tion with perfect gravity, traced, at his 
pupil’s request, an aureola in form of a 
circle around the head of the pious per- 
sonage; then he withdrew, and I heard 
him reply to the ladies who thanked him 
and 
‘Yes, I know him; Ihave seen him at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts.’ 


recommended me to his notice: 


“When the ladies returned they were 
accompanied by their neighbor, the gen- 
tleman who had ordered the picture. 
He was a little fat man, bald and near- 
sighted. He begged to know if M. 
Méroge had expressed approval. He 
bent before the canvas, recoiled, turned 
his head from side to side, and danced 
about in most grotesque fashion. At 
last he stopped, and turning toward 
Mlle. Cecile, who was watching him anx- 
iously, ‘ Very good ; very good !’ he said. 
‘Excellent. Only—I do not like that 
yellow circle.’ He fell into profound 
thought. He waited in silence. Twelve 
o'clock rang from the tower of Saint- 
Germain-des-Prés. I received my four 
francs from Mme. Roudet and retired 
quietly as the amateur cried in a pro- 
phetic tone: 

“*Tt is a light—a halo—that I desire!’ 

“The next day on my arrival I found 

Mlle. Roudet very uneasy. She had been 

trying to put halos around the head un- 
* til it was seen against a yellow daub di- 

vided in slices like a Twelfth Night cake. 

And the neighbor was to look in during 

the morning to inspect the progress. 

The poor child worked with trembling 





hand, her eyes fixed now on me, now on 
her canvas with a nervous and desper- 
ate strain that touched me. 
hovered about 
straining, sharing her anguish. 

“*Good, very good. Take care, you 
will efface the nose, which is admirable. 
The head is all right, leave it alone. Oh! 
it is that halo! that halo!’ 

“In their emotion they forgot all about 


Her mother 


her, encouraging, re- 


me, and talked as freely as if I had been 
amannikin. At last the daughter sighed, 
‘Mamma, dear, please don’t talk any 
more to me; it only makes me more 
nervous.’ 

“Shall I go and ask our neighbor not to come before 
noon ?’ 

“* Do, please.’ 

«“ A moment or two after, Mademoiselle exclaimed : 
‘Dear! dear! dear! I have no more cadmium!’ 

“I offered to go after some, but she thanked me and 
ran out, after throwing on her hat and mantle. 
I feared the 
amateur would refuse it firnily if he saw it in this state. 
Anxious to avert the disappointment that I knew a failure 
would cause these ladies, and amused by the idea of 
surprising my young artist, I snatched up the palette 
knife and quickly removed all the color composing the 
aureola, The canvas behind the head now presented a 


“The picture was worse than ever. 
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uniform gray mist, where, with a few light strokes of a 
brush dipped in silver white, I traced the halo, realizing, 
I felt certain, the longed-for ‘light.’ I even found time 
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to rectify the drawing of the head and to throw in some 
light and shadow, which gave more relief and life. 

“ As I heard steps on the stairs I went back to my 
modest place as model. It was Mme. Roudet and the 
amateur. I explained the young lady’s absence. This 
time the neighbor was perfectly satisfied ; he loudly ad- 
mired the ‘light.’ The mother was in raptures. ‘You 
cannot imagine how it has improved during my ab- 
sence!’ she exclaimed. When her daughter entered 
she ran to meet her. 

“«Cecile ! you must not touch it. Itis perfect. The 
white aureola is beautiful. Why did you go and buy 
more of that expensive cadmium ?’ 

“Cecile, completely bewildered, gazed at her trans- 
formed production, and remained silent to all the com- 
pliments; an instant after I saw her eyes fixed on my 
hands. I looked down; a spot of paint was on my 
thumb. 

“« Mademoiselle,’ said the neighbor, ‘I cannot resist 
the temptation to carry off your little masterpiece on the 
instant. Will you accompany me, ladies ?’” 

“*] will follow you in a moment,’ replied Mlle. Cecile. 
‘I want to clean my palette first.’ 

“Her mother went out with the gentleman, and then 
ensued a moment of embarrassed silence. Finally I 
made astep forward and began my confession, ‘ Madem- 
oiselle, I have to ask your pardon not only for presum- 
ing to retouch your picture, but for letting you take me 
for an Italian model when I am a Frenchman and an 
artist,’ and in a few words I explained her mother’s mis- 
take, which had tempted me to the adventure. 

“ She grew very pale as she listened ; as soon as I had 
apologized, again imploring her forgiveness, I took my 


hat and turned toward the door. As she made no reply, 
I bowed and went out. Behind me I heard the lock 
turn twice, and the hardness of this answer pained me, 
though I felt grateful to her for 
not offering me the four francs 
for this last sitting. 

“Fora whole month, I thought 
a great deal about Mlle. Cecile 
Roudet—then I forgot her.” 

“Is that all!” cried Mme. 
X——; “no marriage to finish 
your story? And her portrait 
—what about that?” 

“Ah! yes; her portrait. I 
was forgetting that. I finished 
it as Saint Cecilia, with a silver 
halo around the yellow head, and 
sent it to her with my compli- 
ments.” 

“ And M. Méroge ?” 

} “SNM MN ‘He never made the slightest 
sg a allusion to the occurrence. I be- 
ane lieve he suspected a love affair.” 

“How long did you stay on at 
the school ?” 

“At night, you mean? Not 
long. I soon received my re- 
mittance, and obtained a more 
comfortable lodging. My eight 
francs, however, earned by pos- 
ing, were extremely useful to 
me.” 

“But I am sorry you did not 
continue the acquaintance,” re- 





sumed Mme, 
X——; “a woman 
is always pleased, 
with the romantic, 
and after the service 
you rendered her, I 
can imagine that 
the young girl par- 
doned you, and 
even thought kindly 
of her false mod- 
el.” : 

“ Dear madame, 
the events of our 
existence too often 
resemble the pic- 
tures of those ar- 
tists whose talent is 
only for sketches. 
And is it not better 
to have kept this 
vague memory of 
Mlle. Cecile, where 
all is rosy, graceful, 
full of ideal charm, 
than to have a more 
distinct remem- 
brance mingled per- 
haps with disen- 
chantment? Our 
tenderest recollections are sometimes scarcely more than 
shadows.” 

Mme. X—— did not reply; she looked thoughtful ; 





perchance her heart held some memory of a sketch in 
her own life, unfinished—forever incomplete. 





Apropos of the forthcoming World’s Fair, The Man- 
chester Guardian reminds us of a most precious vol- 
ume relating to the American continent which is pre- 
served in the British Museum. It is John White’s 
original drawings in water-colors illustrating Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s voyage into Virginia in 1585. This John 
White was an English painter who was sent by Queen 
Elizabeth in 1585 to Virginia as principal draughtsman 
in Raleigh’s second expedition for exploring the country 
and planting his first “colonie.” The expedition of 
seven ships was under the command of Admiral Sir 
Richard: Grenville, the ancestor of the founder of the 
“ Grenville Library” in the British Museum. This first 
“colonie,” consisting of one hundred and eight men, re- 
mained in Virginia one whole year, and then returned 
to England in July, 1586, in Sir Francis Drake’s fleet, 
then coming victorious from the West Indies, because 
the long and expected supplies and reinforcements from 
England had not arrived. Fourteen days after their de- 
parture Sir Richard Grenville arrived with new stores 
and new planters, to find the old “colonie” deserted. 
Little is known respecting John White. It is recorded, 
however, that he made four voyages to Virginia, and 
that during the second expedition he was appointed 
Governor in 1587. He was the grandfather of Virginia 
Dare, the first English child born in North America. 
In 1588 Theodore de Bry, on a visit to London, was in- 
duced to engrave the said drawings, and his work was 
issued in 1590 in folio at Frankfort. Copies of this 
book are very rare. There is a very imperfect one in 
the library at Harvard College. It is suggested by Mr. 


DESIGN FOR PAINTED TAPESTRY PANEL. BY V. LUFON. 


Louis Fagan, of the British Museum, that fac-similes 
should be made of both the drawings and engravings 
as a memento of the Columbian Exhibition. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS IN OIL PAINTING. 





THE following paragraphs are taken from our new 
edition of B, M. Smith’s “ Practical Hints for Beginners 
in Oil Painting :” FRUIT. 

Take an apple or pear and try to paint it. This is 
simple, and by using your colors carefully and putting 
them on in a strong way—by that I mean not worked 
into one another until the original tints are weakened— 
you may be surprised to find how well even your first 
effort will look. 

Try and get a correct outline, and do not go over the 
edges. More than one picture has been ruined by its 
rough, untidy edges. 

The smaller fruits, such as currants and berries, are 
the most difficult, as, for instance, white or red currants; 
for to make them look natural and transparent every 
reflection of light and shade must be worked out. Such 
fruits are best painted with a teacher, unless you have 
had much experience. Currants are considered the 
most difficult fruit of all to paint. 

To produce the effect of bloom on fruit, first paint the 
local tone, massing the general effect of light and shade. 
Afterward paint the half tints and other details. The 
“bloom” is simply a carefully studied effect of “ sur- 
face light” painted after the fruit is laid in, and is entire- 
ly distinct from what is termed the “high light.” Ina 
red peach, for example, the high light will naturally be 
a tone of very light red. The surface light, however, is 
represented by a soft blue gray half tint, generally seen be- 
tween the high light and the shadow. 

PEACHES are one of the easiest fruits for the amateur 
to try. Crawfords, the richest in coloring of all, are 
dead colored, requiring burnt umber for the shades, 
and vermilion, orange, cadmium and white for the next 
tint. Ifa yellower high light is wanted, use cadmium 
and white. If worked out well the first time, only afew 
touches of the same colors are needed for the finishing. 
After the colors are well put on the peach,a stippled 
effect made with a round bristle brush will improve it 
very much, unless you prefer the broad style of painting. 
In that case, work out with a flat bristle brush and do not 
blend the colors together too much. When the paint is 
dry, take some raw umber and white, and work on with 
a bristle brush to give the velvety look we so admire in 
the peach. 

SWEETWATER PEACHES need for the dark parts burnt 
umber and madder lake, raw umber and white for the 
gray tones, and cadmium No1 and yellow ochre and 
white for the high lights. 

GREEN PEARS require raw Sienna and dark for the 
dark part, and cadmium added in the light part. 

PRUNES can be painted with madder lake and black 
for the dark, to be worked out with madder lake, per- 
manent blue and white. 

TO PAINT RAISINS use burnt Sienna and black for the 
darks, and black, light red and white for the lights. 

To PAINT MALAGA GRAPES, first wash on raw 
Sienna and turpentine; when dry work out with oxide 
of chromium, made darker in the shadows by adding 
raw umber and black, and in the highest light add cad- 
mium and white. Remember always that a round body 
has one spot of light much stronger than the rest, and 
that is the point where the light falls directly upon it. 

The stems are made with brown madder. Repeat 
the color in the background. In the dark part the light 
can be put in with yellow ochre, oxide of chromium and 
white ; deepen this with raw umber, and add a few dashes 
of brown madder to make the background effective. 

PURPLE GRAPES have many varieties, and the fol- 
lowing colors can be changed according to your model, 
for it would be impossible to give colors for every kind. 

First, wash over the grapes with rose madder and 
permanent blue, thinned with turpentine; then work out 
with rose madder, permanent blue and white for the 
light parts, and add black to.the darks. Where the 
darks look warm and bright, work on burnt Sienna and 
cadmium No. 3 mixed.” 


FIGURE PAINTING. 


Figure painting is very different from either flower or 
landscape work, and a good painter of figures is, accord- 
ing to my way of thinking, “born, not made.” The 
ability to put expression into a face is something that 
is inherent in one, and is not easily acquired. 

After you have tried say three figures of different 
Styles, and believe that you can do something, go to 
‘some first-class artist, get his honest opinion of your 


work, and act accordingly, for he will tell you what to 
do, where to go and study, with whom, and all that; 
your own talent will do the rest. The following sug- 
gestions will help one to try a figure piece. 

First, have your drawing correct; a figure out of 
drawing, no matter how good the coloring may be, is 
an object of criticism. Never have anything in the 
picture to detract from the main figures; as they are 
the objects of interest, let everything simply form a 
background or surrounding for them. A face can be 
touched up many times, but be careful not to leaye a 
patchy look. Get the expression as nearly as possible 
in the first painting; in other words, finish as you go 
along; of course it will be necessary to touch up many 
parts, but the nearer it is worked out in the first painting 
the easier the finishing will be. 

Some portrait painters use water-color at first on the 
canvas. By this means they claim that they can get 
more flesh-like tones than they could venture to use for 
mere trial color in oil, and, consequently, that they can 
judge better as to the likeness they are producing. 

THE BEST FLESH TINTS in oil color are composed 
of light red, yellow ochre and white, varied with ver- 
milion or rose madder and shaded darker with raw 
umber, burnt umber, terre verte, ivory black, permanent 
blue. Sometimes burnt Sienna is needed in shadows ; also 
raw Sienna. Of course you must use these colors ac- 
cording to your model—pick out what matches the tint; 
they are all good and reliable. To paint a Mexican or 
Moor you would need a very dark tone; for this use 
Vandyck brown, light red and white ; and for the beauti- 
ful high lights on the face, a pin head of cadmium in 
white. These two colors, with a trifle of rose madder, 
give a soft tint for the face of a blonde or a child. 

Complexions vary so in different people it is hard for 
me to name proper colors, for fear of your using them at 
wrong times; but there is one mixture that I can rec- 
ommend as permanent, and this can be varied many 
times, according to your subject: lighter with white 
and darker with the colors I have already given, and 
that mixture is, light red, yellow ochre and white. It 
is the best tint for general figure painting—in fact, is the 
key to all others, for few faces are ever painted that do 
not have these colors used in them. 

HAIR reflects colors, and the background tints should 
be repeated in the shading of the hair. Just a touch 
here and there of some surrounding color gives harmony. 

BLACK HaAIR.—Very black hair, the lights of which 
are blue, is made by adding warm tints, such as Sienna 
and lake. The general tone is made with indigo, and 
the shades are touched up with Italian earth and lake. 

AUBURN HAIR.—Finish as near as possible in first 
painting, using burnt Sienna, yellow ochre and white, for 
the light part, shaded with burnt umber for dark shades. 
Where necessary deepen your shadows in the second 
painting and put on high lights. 

LIGHT HAIR.—Yellow ochre and white for light, with 
Vandyck brown for darker shading. 

A round bristle brush makes the finest hair, 
get too much paint into your brush, 


Do not 


ANIMAL PAINTING. 


Animal is preferable to figure painting for the be- 
ginner, The expression on a dog’s face is easier to 
catch than a human expression, and more effect can be 
obtained with less work. As in figures, the most im- 
portant part is the drawing, which must be correct or 
your picture is worthless. 

Do not attempt too difficult a subject at first ; try the 
head of a dog, or deer. This is comparatively easy 
for beginners. 

I cannot give you any schedule of color for animals, 
for they differ at different stages of life, especially the deer. 

For painting hair or fur, there is no brush that can 
compare with the round bristle brush No. 2 for any 
medium-sized picture. The finer detail will have to have 
sable brush work; for a bristle brush, even in the hands 
of an expert, can never make as fine a line as a sable. 

It is best to have the background wet when the last 
touches are put on the animal, as it blends better and 
does not look as if glued on after the other part is finished. 

Some animals have almost a human expression, and 
every line should be carefully studied ; for sometimes the 
most important effect is obtained. by a few strokes 
around the eyeor mouth. There is no better teacher 
for this than constant study, which enables one, after a 
time, to see at a glance all the little telling lines which 
make the picture. 

Hair should not be worked down so smoothly that there 


is no hair left. On the other hand, too much detail 
spoils the effect ; a cat with each hair painted separate- 
ly looks as if they were stuck in one at atime. Cows 
and oxen are often introduced in landscapes, but care- 
ful drawing is very much needed. A badly drawn cow 
only detracts from the merit of a painting. 

Small figures of animals are much more difficult than 
large ones. Horses are easier than cows, deer, or other 
small figures in a landscape. 

White cows are painted with white and yellow ochre, 
shaded, for the darker part, with raw umber. 

Reddish cows are painted with the following colors : 
white, yellow ochre, light red, burnt Sienna, Vandyck 
brown. Shade according to your model. 

Dark brown horses or cows: white, raw umber, 
Vandyck brown, ivory black. 

Bay horses are shaded with light red and burnt Sienna 
in the reddish parts, with Vandyck added if the tones 
grow darker ; the very darkest parts are Vandyck brown, 
with ivory black and permanent blue added if a very 
dark color is needed. ' 

Black horses: For the darkest tones use ivory black 
and permanent blue, shaded for the lighter part with 
white, yellow ochre and raw umber. 

SHEEP will require for the dead coloring, burnt umber 
and oil for the dark part, and ivory black, light red and 
white for the light. 

In the second painting, use the same colors as in the 
first painting, with yellow ochre and white for high 
lights. 

Cats of a soft gray color may be painted with raw 
umber, ivory black, permanent blue and white, which 
give the exact color of a Maltese cat; and when darker 
shades are wanted ivory black and Vandyck brown can 
be used, with yellow ochre wherever a brighter color is 
wanted. 

Docs and DEER are more similar in form than horses 
and cows, and the colors are about the same. 

For body color, Caledonian brown, deepened with 
Vandyck brown, permanent blue and black. These col- 
ors, varied with burnt Sienna and yellow ochre and 
white, give all the necessary tones. To give the effect 
of fur, use raw umber and white; for nothing imparts a 
more life-like effect than these colors, used for high 
lights if the background is subdued; but if you have a 
bright sunset back of the figure, some of the same tint 
must be added to the raw umber and white. 

To paint a study of pug dogs, set your palette with 
raw umber, raw Sienna, yellow ochre, ivory black, white, 
and a little cobalt blue to cool the color in the half tones. 
These tints are for the general coloring; for the black 
markings make a rich black by mixing indigo blue, burnt 
Sienna and crimson lake. Do not on any account use a 
black ready prepared in the tube; it would have a dead 
and cold appearance. : f 

GaME is difficult to paint if one has never taken les- 
sons, and a good copy is very essential. 

The feathers of grouse or duck, in fact of any of the 
wild birds, need very careful handling to bring out their 
beauty of coloring. Palettes for game cannot be given, 
as the colors vary very much; get a correct copy, and 
then master the coloring by studious copying. 

FISH are less difficult to paint than birds. Trout form 
a beautiful picture and are very easy, as a few spots af- 
ter the fish are painted give the effect of life. But fish 
with scales are more difficult. A beginner should first 
finish the fish, and when it is dry put on the scales. A 
wrong stroke or color can be easily rubbed off if the 
paint is dry; but a mistake on wet work is disastrous. 

The best copy for fish, even for a beginner, is nature. 
Take a fish, and copy as accurately as you can all the 
beautiful colors, for some are very rich. Studying from 
nature gives you a chance to see these yourself, and in 
that way you are educating yourself all the time. Fish 
should be painted as soon as possible after being caught, 
as they change color and lose their brightness. 

Birds and animals should be studied from nature in 
order that their surroundings may give reality to the 
subjects. If birds are painted perched on a tree, a bit 
of sky may be effectively introduced, showing through 
the foliage at the top of the picture, and a few distinctly 
drawn twigs and tufts of leaves may be painted in, be- 
low the branch on which the birds are perched. Reeds 
and aquatic plants form the most suitable backgrounds 
for herons, ducks and other water fowl, and stretches 
of water dotted with water lilies are always appropriate. 

A good background for a group of squirrels would be 
the trunk of a large oak tree, with grass underneath, 
and a few leaves and acorns scattered in the foreground. 
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CHINA PAINTING. 


TALKS TO MY CLASS. 








NO, XIII.—FIGURE PAINTING, 


O attempt that highest attainment 
of all art, the portrayal of the hu- 
man form, some preliminary sug- 
gestions will be necessary, the 
technique being quite at variance 
with all your previous work, 

In figure painting absolute cor- 
rectness of form by drawing and 
modelling is the first essential, 
with a quick eye for expression. 
In fact, a knowledge of free-hand 
drawing and anatomy is as ne- 
cessary to the success of the china 
painter as to any other artist, for 

the smooth, unresponsive, glazed surface of fine porce- 
lain, causing the colors to spread and obliterate outlines, 
presents difficulties of which the painter on canvas or 
paper has no conception. Carelessness in drawing, 
which, in nature’s limitless variety in leaf and petal, 
will go unnoticed in flower painting, cannot be conceal- 
ed, but will prove the ruin of the work in figure paint- 
ing. Even the variation of a line will cause a swollen 
or shrunken cheek, or the lightest touch of your smallest 
brush, in the turn of the corner of the eyelid or of the 
mouth, will change the whole expression of the face 
from grave to gay, from an open, frank expression to a 
hard and sinister one; and once fired, there is no reme- 
dy for it in subsequent paintings. Therefore, see that 
your outline is as perfect and delicate as it is possible 
for you to make it. Having laid your colors, the task 
of correcting the drawing is too difficult for you to 
attempt—only experienced skill can do it. 

I shall assume that you trace the outline on the china, 
as it is very difficult to draw with sufficient delicacy and 
accuracy of line on the smooth surface, especially if the 
piece be either concave or convex. Your outline of 
Indian ink must be done with the finest of tracers; pen- 
cil lines, unless extremely light, do not fire out, and will 
often either ‘show through the very delicate flesh tints 
or get obliterated in the painting, thereby causing you 
to lose the correct form. Indian ink, however, remains 
sharp and distinct through the color, and entirely dis- 
appears in the kiln. 

Let me remove from your minds at the outset the 
impression so prevalent among amateur china painters 
in this country, who would not attempt to portray the 
simplest head, that it is so easy to paint cherubs, be- 
cause it does not matter about the expression. 

No first-class teacher at Dresden or Paris—the chief 
centres of figure painting—would think of permitting 
beginners to struggle with cherubs, for not only have 
you the face but the whole figure to contend with, in- 
cluding the great difficulties of the hands and feet. Let 
me assure you, each tiny toe and finger has as much ex- 
pression of its own, distinct from the other four, as has 
a mouth or a nose, And then, the dimpled little bodies 
require even more modelling and shading than a full- 
grown figure. It is because of this mistaken idea that 
we see, wherever figure painting is attempted without 
competent instruction, 
those miserably ill-drawn 
cherubs, with half toeless 
feet and fingerless hands, 

Another prevalent crudi- 
ty, fostered by some of the 
so-called “schools’’ and 
** professors of china paint- 
ing”—at which a skilled 
European artist would look 
with horror—is the notion 
that, in order to distinctly 
define a figure, it should be 
outlined in color, usually 
red, to separate it from the 
background. 

For your first study, as- 
suming as I do that you are 
desirous of learning a cor- 
rect technique in figure 
painting, I advise you to 
begin with the study of a 
simple head, say of a young 
girl, having as few acces- 





sories about it as possible. A plaque or tile, somewhat 
larger than the usual cabinet photograph, will be a good 
size for your purpose, allowing of more scope to your 
brushes and a broader technique than can be obtained 
by anything smaller. 

My instructions are for the Dresden colors, as they 
give more natural flesh tints, are more easily managed 
by a beginner, and keep open so much longer than the 
Lacroix colors, therefore giving greater opportunity for 
the blending of tones and for modelling. 

I give you the simple palette, derived from forty years’ 
experience, of the first teacher of figure painting in Dres- 
den, whose exquisite fancy figures and portraits are the 
marvel of all beholders ; 




















COLORS. 


Ivory Yellow—Elfenbeingelb. 

Canary Yellow—Canariengelb. 
Superior Pompadour Red—Pompadour 1 quality. 
Purple—Rosenpurpur. 
Carmine—Carminpurpur. 
Ochre—Ocker. 

Yellow Brown—Gelbbraun. 

Finishing Brown—Ausarbeitungsbraun. 
Sepia—Sepiabraun. 
Black—Braunschweigschwarz, 

Light Blue—Hellblau. 

Dark Blue—Dunkelblau. 

Blue Green—Blaugriin. 

Dark Green—Dunkelgriin. 

Relief White—Aufsetzweiss. 

Relief Yellow—Aufsetzgelb. 


BRUSHES.—Pointed shaders for china painting, Nos. 
1 to 6, with No. 8 for large backgrounds. One fine tracer. 
Fitch hair stipplers in quill, Nos. 2, 5, 7 and 10, will be 
most serviceable, and one of interniediate size with wood 
handles for stippling backgrounds and large draperies. 





The other implements are a steel needle, a steel eraser, 
and a bone palette knife. 

MEDIUMS,—Dresden, thick oil and clove oil. A still 
finer needle than you can purchase is most serviceable, 
and can be made by splitting one of the brush handles 
about half an inch, 
and inserting in it 
about half the 
length of a No. 7 
sewing needle, 
binding it firmly 
with fine wire or 
even sewing silk. 
This instrument is 
most useful for re- 
moving dust and 
delicate traces of 
paint for high lights, 
while the finest 
ones that can be 
purchased of the 
dealers often leave 
a white spot which must be filled with great care. 

The colors must be most thoroughly rubbed to the 
right consistency on the palette with the mediums before 
using; then do not dip the brush in the mediums if pos- 
sible, to avoid the colors spreading when working or 
crazing afterward in the fire, from the frying out of the 
oil. : 

I should advise you to purchase the Dresden colors 
in powders, full directions for preparing which were 
given in my last “ Talk” to you, in the February num- 
ber of The Art Amateur. 

Your first study should be in monochrome, on fine 
porcelain, with a flat surface, using sepia,.shaded with 
finishing brown, well rubbed into the former before us- 
ing. Sepia loses body in the firing, so do not be alarmed 
if your work comes from the first fire somewhat faded 
and weaker than you expected. Finished figure paint- 
ing requires many paintings and firings: the choice 
work of Dresden is seldom completed under four, and 
often several more are required where there are many 
accessories to complicate the work. 

Having drawn or transferred your study to the porce- 
lain, and traced it very lightly with Indian ink, compare 
it carefully with the original to see that it is exact in all 
its proportions. Study the subject carefully and know 
exactly what you intend to do before you put brush to 
china, learning to make all your strokes with a sure 
hand. See that your china is free from all defects 
and blemishes and remove any finger-marks, dust or 
discoloration of any sort. 

ELIZABETH HALSEY HAINES. 
(To be concluded.) 








WILD ROSE DESIGN—CUP AND SAUCER. 





THE coloring in this design, though effective, will be 
found to be very simple. The border under the crossed 
gold lines is first put in with a pale tint of deep blue 
green, the inside of the cup being tinted with the same 
shade. When the color is dry, draw in the design, 
afterward removing the tint. from within the outlines 
of the blossoms. The wild roses can be painted 
thinly with capucine red, 
darkened with deep red 
brown, or Pompadour red 
can be used, with the ad- 
dition of a little ivory yel- 
low to give it the salmon 
tinge. The outlines may 
be put in with red brown. 
The leaves need a wash of 
moss green J, deepened in 
parts with brown green, 
over the blue green tint, 
the latter being first erased 
from the yellowest portion 
of the leaves. The paint- 
ing must be fired before 
adding the gold lines if the 
brilliancy of the gold is to 
be preserved. It is advisa- 
ble to give the handle and 
rims a coat of. gold before 
the first firing, so that they 
can be retouched if neces- 
sary before a second firing. 
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PAINTING ON GLASS 





IIl.—TABLE GLASS. 


NE cannot, when purchasing table 
glass, tell by sight how hard or 
soft such glass may prove, or 
know, before testing, the exact 
degree of heat required to melt 
its surface sufficiently to receive 
the gold or color to be applied. 
Secure an extra piece, therefore, 
and make and fire upon it the 
fullest “test” of every stain or 
color, gold or “ jewel” you intend 
to use before commencing an en- 
tire set or service. 

As it is our purpose to initiate beginners by easy 
stages, we deem it wise to restrict ourselves to the 
readiest process; suggesting what is attainable by all, 
in preference to describing methods which entail spe- 
cial instruction and personal demonstration. 

Very beautiful effects in the decoration of table glass 
may be obtained by the use of films of gold and the 
attachment of “jewels” or hemispheres, etc., of glass 
already colored. I would advise the purchase of a 
“sample package” of these, in order .that you may be- 
come familiar with the divers shapes and sizes. The 
oddest of these often serve well for heads and bodies of 
winged insects. 

Let us suppose we are about to decorate a set of 
finger-bowls, and have chosen glass somewhat thick, to 
insure the retaining of the form during firing. 

Place a narrow rim of gold upon the upper edge 
and a line of similar width of this “burnish gold” an 
inch and a half lower upon the bowl. The “ banding 
wheel” permits the placing of these enclosing lines of 
our border pattern by the same method used in decorat- 
ing china. Gold specially fluxed for use on glass can 
readily be procured ; it is to be had of various tints. 

After carefully drying these rims, remoisten a small 
quantity of gold with turpentine, and spread the moisten- 
ed portion flatly and thinly upon a free part of your 
gold slab with an ordinary square-ended camel’s-hair 
painting brush. 

The next step is to transfer evenly tiny particles of 
gold from the surface of the gold slab to the surface of 
the glass, 

The best deer-foot dabblers are hand-made by the 
peasant women of Bulgaria; these are especially well 
filled and velvety to the touch. One of these, of half an 
inch diameter, may be lightly touched to the moistened 
gold, so lightly that only the tips of the hairs come in 
contact with the metal, and the particles adhering to 
the deer-foot dabbler may be transferred by an equally 
delicate touch to the inner edges of the gilded rims, 
leaving the centre clear. 

Repetition of this process, confining the touch to the 
immediate neighborhood of the upper and lower rim, 
produces a graded film. Some practice is required to 
attain a swift, unerring touch, but the result repays the 
labor. To cleanse the dabbler, on completing this 
work, immerse it in a wide-mouthed bottle of alcohol 
kept for the purpose; the particles of gold settle, and 
can be fluxed for use later; next wash the dabbler in 
tepid water, with soap, taking care to rinse it well after- 
ward, Give the clean brush a rotary motion between 
the palms of the hands, and set it away in a closely fit- 
ting paper case, having the form of a truncated cone, 
that the dabbler may retain, in drying, its correct circu- 
lar shape. Alcohol alone hardens the dabblers, and 
therefore the extra washing is a necessity. 

Decide next on a running conventional-design for the 
proposed border, introducing raised ornaments of tiny 
buds or flowers that can be formed from the sizes and 
shapes of the “jewels” at present in the market. The 
French “ Société des Arts et Metiers” offered a large 
prize for the best preparation of ‘transparent enamel suit- 
able for this work, and amateurs may now purchase the 
same in powder form also. 

As you have films of gold on each edge of your 
border design, it will be well to paint the leading or 
connecting lines of the jewelled ornaments solidly, in 
gold also, or, where the jewelling is scanty, thin out- 
lines of gold (as in the Cloisonné enamels) can be drawn 
about them, for richer effect. 

To affix these minute hemispheres and similar shapes 





of stained glass, mix glass flux, a pinch of gum-arabic- 


or of gum tragacanth in powder, with a very little fat oil 


of turpentine ; work these ingredients to a smooth paste 
with a palette knife, and apply with a pointed camel’s- 
hair brush to the exact space it is intended your jewels 
shall cover; then press them well on to the surface and 
dry slowly. The flux fuses in the kiln, while the gum- 
arabic carbonizes and disappears. 

You should take extreme care in firing, and, as stated 
previously, when practicable, fix the gold by sufficient 
heat before attaching the jewels. The latter require 
less heat than gold; intense heat melts them fiat. 

Forget-me-nots and daisies, bitter-sweet, cornflowers, 
wood sorrel, heather, the wild strawberry, and many 
another, with the entire range of alge, can serve as 
motifs for conventional treatment. Kingsley’s “ Water 
Babies” alone has within its covers a wealth of sugges- 
tion for imaginative designers. 

Winged insects, the body and head made of raised 


_ jewels, the wings of transparent (glass) enamel, and the 


antenne and legs of gold, appearing through a shimmer 


of graded gold—these can be used with good effect’ 


for special service; but in the decoration of articles to 
drink from, the intrinsic quality of glass, its light and 
brilliance must not be sacrificed or lost sight of. Avoid 
over-ornamentation, and permit nothing to interfere 
with the smoothness of parts to be touched by the lips. 

Glass presents both the inner and the outer surface 
to its decorator, and extremely original and beautiful 
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effects await discovery by those who intend to profit by 
this peculiarity of its substance. S. E. LE PRINCE. 





LANDSCAPE PAINTING ON CHINA, 





LANDSCAPE must be drawn in very lightly with a 
pencil, so that the latter may not form an obstacle to 
the painting. On a square ground-glass slab arrange 
your palette with green tints, as follows: Yellow for 
mixing, yellow ochre, apple green, grass green, chrome 
green, blue green, brown green, dark green, sepia, bitu- 
men, violet of iron, and so on. Be careful to leave a 
space of three quarters of an inch or so between each 
color to facilitate the mixing, none of these colors being 
used pure, for the effect would then be inharmonious. 

Commence with the sky, using sky blue and very 
light ultramarine ; the lighter parts of ivory yellow, also 
very thin, and the distance blue green, with just a touch 
of carmine. Skies must be done with a large brush, 
and the mixture of blue and yellow, which would pro- 
duce ridiculously green clouds, must, of course, be 
avoided: Wash in your skies from left to right, work- 
ing quickly, covering also the places where trees are to 
be. You can finish with a dabber afterwards. 

When the sky is dry, mass in your trees with fresh 
tints of apple green at first, which are retouched or 
darkened at once, before dabbling. The reason of this 
is, that were the light colors put beneath the darker 
ones, they would disappear in the firing. When these 
tints are dry, the foliage can be imitated by manipulat- 


ing the brush from left to right with little strokes close 
together. In preference to greens which are too bright, 
use autumn tints, which can be obtained with sepia and 
the ochres. Light gray and sepia must be used for the 
trunks of trees and bitumen for the branches. Violet 
of iron is very useful for the strengthening touches. 
This color is also good for the shadows of houses, for 
the lights of which ivory yellow mixed with gray should 
be used. For water, use very light blue green, retouch- 
ed with gray, revived with fresher green to reflect 
grass or trees. 








MIXING COLORS FOR TAPESTRY PAINTING, 





II. 

SomE colors need to be shaken every time they are 
used, indigo blue especially, because the sediment that 
forms at the bottom of the bottle contains the ingredi- 
ent necessary for making the color permanent ; therefore 
if the shaking be omitted a sky is likely to fade out in 
steaming, instead of coming up with added strength. 
Cochineal, rose, gray and brown also form a sediment. 
The other colors do not produce a deposit ; therefore it 
is not necessary to shake them up before painting with 
them. The colors that form a sediment are liable to 
evaporate more quickly than others, indigo blue and 
cochineal especially, but they can be restored by adding 
a little warm water when they become thick or dry. 

Cochineal produces a color similar to a rich crimson 
lake, after steaming; when first applied it has a some- 
what bluer tinge. It is remarkably permanent once it 
has been fixed, but it does not keep long in a liquid 
state, changing in a few months to a dingy brown. Dis- 
colored cochineal need not be thrown away; it makes a 
good Vandyck brown if mixed with sanguine and indigo 
blue. 

Emerald green is a very dangerous color to handle; 
it should seldom if ever be brought into the composi- 
tion of greens for foliage or landscape. It dries several 
shades deeper than it appears on the palette. Used 
pure, it makes brilliant emeralds. It is very useful if 
properly managed and kept sufficiently pale for irides- 
cent effects on shells, in combination with other pure 
tints applied separately and allowed to blend on the 
canvas. Emerald green should form one of the rain- 
bow hues thrown on tostonework or old marble, to give 
the required life; but as such coloring should not be 
actually recognizable after the painting is worked up, 
it will be easily appreciated how carefully and delicate- 
ly it should be applied. 

Ultramarine is a vivid, raw blue when used alone in 
any degree of strength ; a very pale wash of it, however, 
dries a soft grayish blue in comparison with the tur- 
quoise shade yielded by a pale wash of indigo. Ultra- 
marine mixed with ponceau and sanguine gives beauti- 
ful heliotrope shades ; without the addition of sanguine, 
a violet tint. A judicious mixture of indigo and ul- 
tramarine produces a good china blue. 

Brown, ready mixed, is a very serviceable color; the 
tone of it can be changed at pleasure by adding a little 
ponceau, which makes a beautiful red brown, while the 
addition of yellow makes an olive shade. Brown can 
be made by mixing indigo, sanguine and yellow. Either 
a bright brown or a Vandyck brown can be thus ob- 
tained, according to the amount of indigo or sanguine. 

Ponceau is a brilliant red that answers somewhat to 
vermilion in oil or water-colors ; rose is very similar to 
rose madder; either of these dyes will serve for a deli- 
cate flush on the cheek in face painting—ponceau is per- 
haps preferable. Ponceau likewise makes a good local 
flesh tint when mixed with a little yellow. For salmon 
pink in draperies the same mixture is admirable. 

The two remaining colors of the set of twelve are 
violet and gray green. Violet is seldom used except for 
jewels or as a local tint where very strong, bright color- 
ing is needed ; it requires the same caution in its appli- 
cation as does emerald green. Gray green forms a good 
standard tint for those who find a difficulty in mixing a 
satisfactory green, but unless frequently varied by the 
addition of yellow, blue or sanguine, it is apt tomake the 
work monotonous, 

The above suggestions if carefully studied, should put 
the student on the road to learning many more of the 
countless beautiful tints obtainable from the few neces- 
sary colors that form the raw material at command. 
Such study and experience is quite as helpful for other 
branches of painting as for painting in dyes, as the same 
rules in coloring are equally applicable to all. 

' Emma Haywoop, 






































FURNISHING FOR SUMMER HOMES. 








from that which we have left 
behind us in thecity. We prob- 
ably have a certain amount of 
furnishings which have done 
duty in the previous summer, 
and we eke these out by a few 
additions of odd pieces and 
fresh-colored fabrics. The new 
combination, like the old, is to 
make a living place for only a 
few months, and herein lies the 
keynote of what we are ven- 
turing to write—namely, that 
summer decorating and fur- 
nishing has a certain portable 
and fugitive character quite 
opposed to the conservative na- 
ture of our home embellish- 
ments and conveniences from 
September to June. Our re- 
marks, however, may be found 
useful by readers who live in 
climates where warm or at least 
genial weather is the rule. 
Some very positive traits go 
to the making up of thesummer 
interior, Coolness, cleanness, 


easefulness, portability, would seem to be the chief. 
Chairs and sofas should be upholstered as little as pos- 
sible, and they should generally be wide and deep and 
low, easy to carry or push about. Tables should weigh 


less than ever and still do more work. In 

these days of feverish business activity 

much hygienic help can be rendered by 

furniture if only the designer will produce 

things which shall save as much as possible 

the waste of muscle and temper. In pro- 

portion as the thermometer rises, for exam- 

ple, the table should receive an access in 

its range of functions. Stationary in the 

winter, in the summer it should be of such 

size and weight as to easily accompany us 

to the veranda, supporting our siphon on 

the top and our magazines on the shelf 

underneath. The tables of the city house 
are seldom thus to be taken into our con- 
fidence, are seldom susceptible of this 
comradery. And the city chairs—but no 
one expects to drowse away the vernal 
afternoon on one of ¢hem, lounged at the 
supinest angle of laziness, with a shelf be- 
neath the seat to hold one’s books or to- 
bacco pouch. We should add this compan- 
ionableness to the traits of summer fur- 
nishings, and also a knock-about quality, 
in virtue of which chairs and tables are to 
be as indifferent to the scratches and bruises 
of a free life as an old suit of clothes. 

One chief excellence of our summer life 
and summer homes’is that in this season 
our furniture and decorations become thor- 
oughly humanized. “Who knows but what 
our winter homes may yet borrow some 
of this benign influence, and so at last be- 
come fully fit to live in? 

Delightful Sydney Smith once said of the 
broiling weather that he wished to take off 
his flesh and sit down in his bones, The 
witticism suggests the true metamorphosis 
of interior fittings for the hot months, 
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INCE we have become so civilized in art mat- 
ters we have learned to make distinctions 
in furnishing for the two principal seasons 
of the year, to have really a variation well rec- 
ognized as “ summer styles” in chairs, sofas, 

stuffs and all the rest. When the heat sets in and we 

seek the cool quiet of summer homes, we usually 
proceed to establish an order of things quite different 


] 


SUMMER SOFA AND CHAIR WITH SHELF, 


Away with upholstery, and give us rather the frames—of 
course with pliant seats and backs—and wherever we 
want a very soft spot we shall place a pillow, like the 
excellent Japanese, who possess, as hoary traditions, the 
secrets of furnishing arts which we toil to discover. 
We spoke a moment ago of a chair with a shelf, and 
to make clearer our meaning illustrate this economical 
device, wherein one may lay aside a book for a while, 
and get it again by merely stretching the hand ; and there 
is also a hint for a bamboo or willow sofa with cushions, 


The senses must be taken into sympathetic account. 
Simplicity of outline, of construction helps one to keep 
cool, while stuffy furniture makes one swelter not less 
by spiritual than by bodily affection. 
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The bed should 



















SUGGESTION FOR TREATMENT OF WINDOW AND SCREEN, 


be most carefully devised. Being out of draughts, its 
comforts will be enhanced by lifting it well up from the 
floor. Canopies are permissible only when of the ut- 
most simplicity and lightness, and when so adjusted as 
to be easily taken down and shaken. 

Very much, of course, of coolness and of charm of 
effect depends upon the selection of stuffs. Recurring 
again to the idea of portability, these stuffs should not 
be so expensive nor so delicate as to suffer from the 
increased use and sea air, but should be robust enough 


to stand constant wear and 
cheap enough to obviate seri- 
ous loss from weather discol- 
oration. Fabrics answering 
these requirements may be ob- 
tained in delightful variety of 
mixtures and _  colorings—in 
canvas, cretonne and madras; 
and plain curtains may be had 
in such different materials as 
lace, mull, batiste, muslin and 
cheese cloth. An important 
thing to bear in mind about 
summer curtains is that they 
are for tempering light and air 
rather than for complete pro- 
tection from the elements, and 
the forms in which they are 
used should be naturally free 
from complexity, never fixed in 
permanent folds and festoons 
like “Louis Seize” draperies 
fresh from a Fifth Avenue 
upholsterer. Nothing can be 
more delightful in the seaside 
house than freedom and spon- 
taneity of arrangement in the 


light hangings of door and window. 

As to floors, it will, to a large extent, be best to 
emancipate ourselves from attached carpets. The prin- 
cipal rooms. can be laid with large unfringed rugs, show- 


ing borders of inlaid or stained floors; and 
in the bedrooms, plenty of fluffy mats can 
be employed to temper the transition from 
sleeping to waking. Mattings are very 
pleasant in bedrooms, from their coolness 
and the ease with which they may be 
cleaned. By the use of differently colored 
mattings in the same room, charming re- 
sults may be obtained. We have seen a 
fine Japanese matting used as centre, and 
a coarser blue checked matting used in 
successive borders, with separating lines of 
very thin wood ;_and the effect, with a few 


Tugs, was novel in the extreme. The mat- 


tings might be thus arranged without the 
trouble of wood strips ; and the need of in- 
venting anything one’s self may be avoided 
by using the fancy medallion squares of 
mattings, which are for sale, in their best 
estate, in some of the Japanese shops. 

The decoration of the summer dwelling, 
partaking still of the portable character, 
should be inexpensive and, to a degree, ad- 
justable. Wall coverings in light effects of 
color should be employed even and espe- 
cially in the dining-room. The dealers, by 
the by, advertise papers of such texture 
that they are not to be injured by the salt 
breath of the sea. As to patterns, one 
may run riot along the line of good color. 
The paper men, again, exhibit exquisite 
creations in pale sea-blue or sea-green 
grounds, or in amber, with large flowers, 
or only small sprays scattered over, without 
gold present in any shape, the whole effect 
being far removed from the confine of con- 
ventional things. While in parlor, recep- 
tion-room, dining-room, and hall we may 
still adhere in a limited way to formal 
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and even small designs, these large, free, floral patterns 
will lend the utmost charm to bedroom and boudoir. 
Stuffs, however light, are of doubtful appropriateness on 
the walls of summer homes, from their dust and insect- 
hiding qualities, but are not wholly out of place in a 
young lady's room. The main thing, however, is to get 
the color right, keeping away from strong and dark 
tones. What has been said of color in paper applies as 
well to painted decoration. Occupants may prefer to 
have a room or two painted, solely as a background to 
the aquarelles and etchings that accompany our summer 
flights. Friezes may be painted, or the ingenious lady 
of the house may have a strip of plain material of any 
richness placed between picture rod and cornice, where- 
on may be shown dainty painting or appliqué embroid- 
ery, or festoons of small gilded balls strung together. 
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SIMPLE DECORATION 


The mistress may indeed adopt any of a great num- 
ber of decorative devices not only elegant but cheap. 

Ceilings should not be overloaded with ornament. Flat 
designs in color or relief in gold should be used, but 
always made up of but a few lines, like some of the ex- 
quisite schemes which our best designers work out of 
the motifs of the Colonial and Empire styles, and those 
of the periods of Lovis XV. and Louis XVI. The 
hangings, especially those of the doors, may well be 
somewhat stronger in design and color than the 
walls, 

We have a small house, in which we have been en- 
abled to a limited extent to realize the truth of some of 
the views which we have expressed. This house from 
its location relieves us of the need of a separate summer 
house. It is not unlike the winter overcoat which was 
regularly transformed by its owner into a spring top 
coat simply by unbuttoning it. When taking this house, 
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we were burdened with a quantity of heavy furniture, 
all too cumbersome for a half rural snuggery. This we 
gradually got rid of, replacing it by lighter things. The 
walls throughout were papered in the most villainous 
manner. The parlor ceiling, for example, had a pattern 
of large spiral rings, repeated to infinity ; the parlor wood- 
work was a poor imitation of cherry. The rooms were 
fairly well proportioned; but the stair twisted darkly be- 
tween front and back parlors. It was in the stair hall that 
our reformative labor began. Its dark woodwork was 
rubbed down and painted a light tone of golden yellow. 
The walls were papered anew with a reddish orange 
ingrain paper, over which we sprinkled gilt nails, with a 
very satisfactory and stately result. The ceiling we 


made up with smooth reddish cardboard stencilled all 
over and held in place by strips of moulding, to give a 


bling fine canvas, and about as heavy, which we obtained 
at an absurdly low price in different beautiful colors, 
with a very small all-over figure stamped in bronze. 
These, though subjected to great stresses of weather, 
have kept their colors remarkably well. The strong 
spots of color in the parlor are in some loose-cushioned 
chairs of saffron damask and Sienna red silks, and a little 
screen, the frame of which was made by a carpenter so 
that we could utilize a half yard of rose-colored bro- 
cade. In this room, as everywhere else, there is no ex- 
cess of furniture, and nothing of the museum effect, as 
we live in our parlor quite as much as in any other 
room. The parlor was left uncarpeted, the painted 
floor showing up a few rich-colored rugs of Eastern 
design. 


The dining-room is, perhaps, a little austere. The 
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panelled effect. We also stencilled the styles and rails 
of the door in a deeper shade of the golden yellow. The 
carpet was light russet brussels, and with a few shelves, 
vases, pictures and portiéres, our darksome, break-neck 
stairway became a tolerably light and safe thorough- 
fare. In the parlor we enamelled the woodwork in an 
unusual amber-like tone, using a preparation supplied 
us by a friendly painter similar to that which now may 
be purchased anywhere. Then a delightfully cheap and 
beautiful paper of an indescribable hue between old 
rose and buff, and with a moiré background covered 
with bouquets and fluttering ribbons, was used with a 
frieze of conventional motive on a cream ground; and 
the ceiling, which could not be painted, was done in 
pale yellow cartridge paper, on which we proudly exe- 
cuted a very simple design founded on the barest lines 
of an exquisite original of Marie Antoinette’s time. 
Curtains and portiéres are all of a Japanese stuff resem- 
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FURNITURE FOR A SUMMER BEDROOM. 


furniture represents an uncommonly successful effort 
to secure plain, substantial and even beautiful furniture 
at a low price. We have in this room, as everywhere 
else, no furniture with sprawling carvings or plastered 
sheet-iron ornament, both of which one sees in “ brumma- 
gem” abundance in the cheaper shops. The decorations 
comprise an unstencilled ingrain paper. in soft olive 
green; no frieze, for the room is studded too low; a 
cornice with a few gilt lines, and a yellowish green 
ingrain paper, again undecorated, in the ceiling. There 
are plenty of pictures, which enliven the wall and are 
helped by it. The decorations, however, are principally 
those of the table, where much artistic satisfaction and 
much sense of coolness, as well as fleshly sustenance, 
are derivable on these hot days. 

The bedrooms are furnished with Spartan restraint. 
Matting in various patterns is used, with rugs, through- 
out the bedroom floor. The walls are papered in the 
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large, flowered effects already described. Hangings 
are chiefly of Madras, but some of the window curtains 
are of very fine canvas, striped cream and turquoise. 
Muslin curtains are used next to the windows. The 
furniture has been uniformly selected for its simplicity 
and airiness. There are no pillow-shams, no labored 
lambrequins, no scarfs tied to chairs and sofas, no 
scarlet satin bows pinned to curtains. 

In this house there was at first gall mixed in the 
draught of artistic success. There were slate mantels, 
whose Eastlakian ugliness we could only partially hide 
by rectangular covers. We were unhappy till we acci- 
dentally came into possession of some plaster reliefs, 
which fitted well under the shelf; and later we were 
able to hide the vertical pilasters by means of a couple 
of relief copies of Italian arabesques. 

We had a large number of water-color pictures, very 
many etchings, photographs and the like. These we 
disposed in rather small frames of enamel and oak, with 
mats variously of white, gold and gray. One is too 
prone to pass by the small and befitting picture-frame 
mouldings in favor of the tawdry and pretentious things 
offered by the makers, and often used with rather un- 
fortunate effect in ordinary rooms. F. G. S, BRYCE, 





ENAMELLING ON METALS. 





HE art of enamelling was brought 
to perfection in ancient times, 
and there are many beautiful 
specimens to be seen, which 
hardly can be equalled in our 
day. At the present time, how- 
ever, the Italians, and also the 
French, have carried on the in- 

dustry with great success, 

The most artistic results in enamelling are due chiefly 
to the skill of the workman. Where metals are used, 
the enamel is fused by heat upon the surface of the ob- 
ject, and is incorporated by fusion with its surface. 
Enamels, then, cannot be destroyed by heat. Of the 
two kinds of enamel, the transparent (the base of all 
colored enamels) is made by grinding the following in- 
gredients in water, drying them and then fusing them. 
The operation must be repeated twice, and the mixture 
ground fine for use. The formula is: broken crystal 
glass, three parts; borax, one part; nitre, one part; 
diaphoretic antimony, one part (thoroughly washed). 
Another formula is : silicious sand, three parts ; calcined 
borax, three parts; chalk, one part. Opaque enamel is 
produced by the addition of some metallic oxide to the 
transparent flux. 

Dead white enamel, or calcine, is produced by calcining 
two parts of zinc and one of lead together. The cal- 
cines (combined oxides) are mixed with crystal and 
manganese, in the proportion of one part of calcine to 
two parts of crystal glass powder and forty parts of 
manganese. These are ground together and then fused. 
When the fusion is completed the vitreous mass is 
poured into water, then taken out, ground and fused 
anew. This operation is repeated several times, and 
much care must be exercised, for the smallest portion 
of oxide or copper will spoil the enamel completely. 

Other colors are obtained by adding to the trans- 
parent ground enamel, the foliowing materials, accord- 
ing to the color desired: Blue enamel is obtained by 
adding oxide of cobalt, or some of its combinations, 
with a little nitre; black enamel, by adding peroxide of 
manganese, or iron, anda little cobalt; yellow enamel, 
by adding phosphate or sulphate, or some preparation 
of silver, or oxide of lead and antimony. The formula 
for the latter is: one part of white oxide of antimony, 
two to three parts of white lead, one part of alum and 
one part of sal-ammoniac, Green enamel is obtained 
directly from oxide of copper, or oxide of chromium. 
Red enamel is more difficult to secure than any other. 
The protoxide of copper is used in a hydrogen or car- 
bonaceous flame, so as to keep the copper from per- 
oxidizing. Violet is obtained by adding peroxide of 
manganese and a little nitre; any shade of violet or 
even black can thus be obtained. 





Enamelling is divided into two branches—hard and 


soft or glass enamelling. In the first branch the Ve- 


netian enamels only are used; in soft enamelling, the 
English or glass enamels. The practice of hard enam- 
elling requires more skill, time and labor than the other, 
and is esteemed the most. In preparing the metals to 
be enamelled upon, whether they are gold, silver or 
copper, the processes are similar. To enamel a flat 
piece of copper or brass, it is necessary to clean thorough- 


_ly the metal by scouring with sand, and then to pickle 


it in diluted aqua-fortis to free if from all impurities. An 
edge is raised around the outside of the plate to keep 
the enamel from flowing off, and this should be done 
before the final cleansing. 

The enamel of commerce is obtained generally in 
small cakes from four to six inches in diameter. To 
prepare it for use a small hammer is needed—one with a 
flat pene at one end, and having the other end slightly 
wedge-shaped, like a riveting hammer. The enamel is 
broken up into small chips by striking the edge of the 
cake smartly, as it rests upon the forefinger of the left 
hand. The pieces are collected and put into an agate 
mortar, and with an agate pestle are finely pulverized. 
The enamel is kept from flying out of the mortar, by 
keeping the material covered with pure water all the 
time the grinding is in process. The fineness cf the 
pulverizing can only be ascertained by experience, as the 
different kinds of enamels and mode of application re- 
quire the ground enamel to be more or less fine—the 
hard enamels considerably finer than the glass, and the 
flux much finer than the others. While grinding the 
enamel, it is repeatedly washed to keep away the light 
flue which arises, and this washing should be continued 
until the water comes off quite clear. 

The enamel when prepared is put into small cups, 
such as water-colors are used in, and kept just covered 
with water. After the copper has been cleaned, by 
means of the pickle, and well washed in clean water, the 
plate is laid upon a piece of soft cloth. A thin layer of 
enamel is then put on by means of a spatula or small 
spoon, The water should be carefully soaked up with 
a soft cloth, which makes the enamel sufficiently dry to 
be spread evenly over the surface. The water is again 
soaked up, and the enamel is once more smoothed with 
the rounded side of a steel spatula. The water should 
not be entirely absorbed. The work is now placed in a 
warm place for the water to evaporate, and when evap- 
oration has taken place, the work is ready to be fired. 

The firing is done beneath a muffet placed in a small 
furnace, and ignited with charcoal. The furnace is 
brought up to a sufficient degree of heat, and the work 
gradually placed beneath the muffet, where in a very 
short time the enamel begins to run (melt). The first 
coat is then complete (great care should be taken or 
the work will be overfired) ; it should then be removed 
from the greater heat as soon as fusion has taken place. 
Amateurs might use an open bed of fire and a blow- 
pipe for small work. Be careful that the metal does not 
buckle (warp). As all solids, when reduced to a granu- 
lated state, occupy more space than before, it will be 
found that a considerable depression takes place in the 
enamel of the first coat by the fusion. The second coat 
supplies the deficiency. Many highly ornamental and 
useful articles might be made by etching designs upon 
plates of metal and filling in the intaglio lines with dif- 
ferent colored enamels. In this case, one coat would be 
sufficient, which could be rubbed down and polished. 
Designs of animals and flowers saw-pierced, in thin silver, 
and applied to a brass or copper ground, are very effective. 

The materials used in polishing are gray stones, rag 
stones (sometimes called burrs), blue stones, and fine 
silver sand and water. The work is laid on the bench 
and rubbed with the polishing stone, the ground sil- 
ver sand being used to give sharpness to the stone. 
The polishing is kept up until the surface is even. 
When this is done, the final polish is given with zround- 
glass enamel, applied either with a cloth or with a small 
piece of firwood cut smooth. The plate should then be 
well washed and fired for the last time, when the surface 
will become smooth and bright and the plate will be 
completed. JOHN W. VAN OosT. 








REPOUSSE METAL WORK. 





HOW TO RAISE A DESIGN FROM THE BACK, 


OMETIMES the amount of work 
entailed by the processes described 
in the preceding chapters may be 
lessened by omitting the outlining 
altogether, and at once commenc- 
ing with the raising from the back. 
This can only be done when the 
amateur has gained some expe- 
rience, and is able to repoussé an ordinary pattern 
correctly and with dexterity ; and even then only in the 
case of large designs of a simple character, intended to 
occupy positions that do not allow of minute inspection 
and whose effects are to depend largely on their boldness. 
This requires the design to be drawn in reverse upon 
the back instead of the front; this is easily managed 
by tracing the design upon transparent paper in the usual 
way, and then transferring the design from the fracing 
paper (laid face to the metal) as previously described. 
Point in the design with the etcher, and commence to 
raise the work as if the outlining had been done. After- 
ward proceed in the ordinary way except that the out- 
lining with the blunt tracer must be done round the 
whole design instead of only at those parts of the back- 
ground carried by the raising beyond their true level. 

The instructions in former chapters apply to most of 
the work an amateur is likely to undertake, and a more 
satisfactory result will ensue from closely following the 
order of procedure therein detailed ; but occasionally a 
slight variation, according to the nature of the work to 
be done, will be necessary ; as, for instance, in the case 
of a bowl or vase, where the outside can be operated 
upon with ordinary tools. In such acase there are two 
methods for obtaining the desired result. For the 
amateur the following will be the easier. 

The vessel must be filled with cement, laid upon a 
sandbag, and the design outlined upon it; after which 
the ground surrounding the pattern must be sunk by 
rather heavily matting it with a suitable punch, begin- 
ning at the centre of each space and working therefrom 
toward the design it is desired to raise. At each blow 
the metal willexpand. The blows being directed tow- 
ard the centre and consequently contracting the circle 
occupied by the parts worked upon, the metal over and 
above that which the reduced circle will contain is 
forced into those parts untouched by the tool, thereby 
bringing them into greater relief and so attaining the 
object desired without once touching the metal from 
the back. This process can be applied also to flat 
panels when no great relief is needed, but it will be 
found more difficult for those than for bowls or vases; 
for, as there is nothing to prevent the whole plate ex- 
panding, a good deal of practice is necessary to find out 
the knack of making it do so only at the point where 
the extra surface gained by the expansion will be ab- 
sorbed by the parts to be in relief, instead of being lost 
in a general iricrease of the size of the plate. The 
relief thus gained, both in the case of the bowl and in 
that of the panel, must then be carefully chased and 
modelled in proper shape in the same way as explained 
for correcting the raising in ordinary repoussé. 

The second method requires the use of a tool called 
a snarling iron, which is merely a stout bar of iron hav- 
ing an inch or two of its length turned down at right 
angles at one end and a round knob at the other. The 
turned-down end is placed in the jaws of a strong vise, 
and the vase, with the design drawn upon it, is passed 
over the knob and held firmly in such a position that 
the knob inside the vase is exactly under the part to be 
raised. Then a second worker with a heavy hammer 
strikes the snarling iron smartly near the vise. The 
force of the blow will travel along the iron and be com- 
municated thus to the underside of the pattern on the 
vase, and thus, by repeated blows and a skilful shifting 
of the vase as the pattern demands, a rough relief will 
be obtained, which, like that gained by the other 
method, must be properly chased up. The illustration 
(see Supplement) will demonstrate better than words 
the use of a snarling iron, W. E. J. GAWTHORP. 
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THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


THE BUILDINGS 





N the near future we shall have to devote so much 
| space to the World’s Fair at Chicago and its prin- 
cipal artistic exhibits that it may be well now to say 
what may be necessary about the buildings from their 
exterior aspect. In doing so we wish to guard against 
the possibility of strengthening the impression produced 
by the newspaper press and a few of the magazines, that 
the architecture of the Fair does or can afford any 
measure of the ability of the architects concerned in it, 
still less of the architectural ability of the country as a 
whole. No architect can be expected to treat a tempo- 
rary erection of iron, glass and plaster with the same 
seriousness that he would a lasting monumental build- 
ing in stone. The main problem at Chicago—to roof 
and enclose certain large spaces for a temporary pur- 
pose—belongs to engineering; but engineers do not 
usually pay much attention to beauty, and it was wise 
to call in the services of architects to assure a reason- 
able regard for the effect upon the eye of the various 
buildings and of the exhibition as a whole. 

As to most of the individual buildings, the architect's 
work may be said to be confined to the addition of “ fea- 
tures,” such as towers, domes and ‘ golden doorways,” 
and to the disposition of a vast deal of cheap but effec- 
tive decoration, But where the architectural influence 
has made itself felt most decidedly and to the best ends is 
in the general plan. The ground chosen is on the lake 
front ,at a reasonable distance from the city. It includes 
a small inlet, now known as “the lagoon,” containing 
an islet which has been planted with trees. About this 
and about a long, straight basin, with a sort of transept 
canal at its end, also connected with the lake, the prin- 
cipal buildings have been placed. At the end of the 
basin next the lake is a landing place decorated with a 
pillared portico; and, rising-out of the basin itself, a 
colossal statue of the republic. “At the other end is the 
Administration Building, designed by Mr. Richard M. 
Hunt, architecturally the most satisfactory building of 
the Fair; and in front of this is a broad plaza orna- 
mented with columns, flag-staffs and fountains. On 
one side of the basin is the immense building for Manu- 
factures and Liberal Arts, designed by Mr. George B. 
Post. We have already given some account of the 
decorations of its eight vestibules. Opposite is the 
Machinery Building, designed by Peabody and Stearns; 
and, along one arm of the transept canal, the Architec- 
tural Building, by McKim, Mead and White; and, on 
the other arm, the Electricity and Mining Buildings. 
These bring us to the “lagoon,” in which the centre of 
the wooded islet before spoken of is to be occupied by 
a Japanese temple, and about which stand the United 
States Government Building, the Fisheries Building, the 
Woman’s Building, the Transportation and the Horti- 
cultural Buildings. The Fine Arts Building stands 
apart near the pond in the older part of Jackson Park, 
adjoining the new grounds, and near it are the various 
erections for the special exhibits of foreign governments. 
All the buildings thus lie adjacent to considerable bodies 
of water, and, by a happy arrangement, the Administra- 
tion Building, which is by far the handsomest of them, 
is central, and is visible from many points of view. It 
may be described, in general terms, as an octagonal 
tower surmounted by a splendid dome, ribbed and gilded. 
There will be free passage for the crowd through this 
tower, which is intended as a central landmark, but four 
low pavilions which complete the exterior design lodge 
the officers of the Fair. They are low in comparison 
with the height of the central dome, but are really four- 
story buildings, with liberal accommodations for the 
administration of the great show. 

The front that masks the three great sheds of the 
Machinery Hall, already mentioned, makes an imposing 
show of architectural motives; a pillared portico sur- 
mounted by a classic pediment stands against a high 
curtain wall between two Queen Anne towers in the 
centre, and this is connected by wings with colonnades 
over an arcaded basement to domed structures at the 
angles, It is very evident that nothing has been aimed 
at here beyond a more or less happy combination of 
“ features” having no relation whatever to the uses of 
the building behind them ; but, this admitted, the effect 
is more satisfactory than one would suppose likely. 
The Electrical Building is distinguished by numerous 
tall towers for the display of electric lights ; the Horti- 


cultural Building, by an immense central dome; the 
feature of the Transportation Building is its round- 
arched “ golden gate ;” and the Fisheries Building is in 
a frankly fantastic modification of the Romanesque. 
The other buildings are plainer, but from their positions 
they add to the general effect. 

The architectural student will, however, find most to 
learn from the numerous State buildings and those 
erected and to be erected by foreign governments. As 
a rule, each foreign country has attempted something 
characteristic in its leading style, and many of our own 
States have done likewise. Thus the German govern- 
ment building is a model of a medizval town-hall, with 
its half-timbered gables, its high-pitched roofs, its pinna- 
cles and belfry ; the English building is a manor-house 
of about the same period, standing in its own beautifully 
laid-out grounds ; Spain will be represented by a repro- 
duction of the Convent of La Rabida; Japan, by the 
gorgeously decorated templealready referred to ; Algeria, 
by a mosque in the purest Arab style, and so on. 

Of our State buildings, the most curious is that of 
California, an adaptation of Spanish-American princi- 
ples of building. Long white walls pierced by arches, 
terraced towers and low, red-tiled roofs give it a very 
original appearance ; the Colorado State Building is 
another remarkable adaptation of the same style ; Penn- 
sylvania’s building reproduces the familiar clock-tower 
of Independence Hall in Philadelphia; Maine has a 
curious little octagonal building, with balconies and 
pepper-box turrets; the State of Washington has a 
timber pavilion ; Wisconsin, a small French chateau of 
the fifteenth century, with colonial porticoes; Georgia, a 
Grecian temple; Massachusetts, an old-time mansion 
with hipped roof and cupola ; New York, a showy build- 
ing in the modern French manner ; Wisconsin, an exam- 
ple of that picturesque architecture which has recently 
moved out West from these blasé Eastern States ; Ohio, 
one of what we may call the Columbian classic style, 
with semicircular portico and columns of enormous 
height—in short, there are examples of every tendency, 
from the most commonplace to the most fantastic, and 
not a few handsome buildings. There are also many 
ingenious contrivances and ways of utilizing materials 
both in construction and decoration, which the archi- 
tectural student will do well to make a note of. If he 
is interested, as he must be nowadays, in iron roofing, 
he has before him the biggest, costliest and most inter- 
esting examples that the world has ever seen. But 
while admiring the show asa show forts color and glitter 
and effects of mass and perspective, he will be careful 
not to confound the sort of impression that it produces 
with that to be derived from the great examples of 
monumental architecture. 





ENGLISH NEEDLEWORK. 





IN spite of the very limited space allowed the Royal 
School of Art Needlework at the World’s Fair, it prom- 
ises to make a representative exhibit. A few years ago, 
the name of the school was one to conjure with in the 
United States; but now “South Kensington” methods 
are almost obsolete, and something like an American 
school has begun to take its place. Very beautiful work, 
however, is still produced by this famous London school, 
as, in due season, will be seen by the visitor to Chicago. 
An exhibition of the specimens of embroidery to be sent 
to the World’s Fair was held prior to their shipment. 
Among them were two handsome cushions, the designs 
on which are copied from old Italian models, the flow- 
ers being conventionalized and rather stiff, while the 
stems and foliage wander around them in lovely curves. 


_The one especially, on which tulip of a faint, pale pink 


are thrown upon a ground of pile gold satin, with foli- 
age of brown and softest gray green, is likely to win 
much admiration. A piano cover, worked on pale blue 
satin of a curiously soft yet voluptuously rich texture, 
displays cornflowers, tulips and poppies, rendered in 
the Japanese style, which displays every petal. The 
stems and leaves are so arranged as to form a most har- 
monious design by means of a few delicate curving lines, 
thus securing an excellent effect without overcrowding. 
This cover is lined with the beautiful fabric known tech- 
nically as “ chinois.” A very fine Louis XVI. screen is 
also being despatched to Chicago. The frame is gilt, 
with the curving outline peculiar to the time, the top 
being filled in with plate glass, while the panels are in a 
very delicate shade of mignonette green, each embroid- 
ered in the softest tints with a design of musical instru- 
ments and flowers, differing on every panel. The clus- 





ters of purple grapes and vine-leaves, interspersed with 
pomegranates, some whole, some cleft, that are em- 
broidered on a pale blue satin table cover, are no less 
specimens of skilled draughtsmanship ‘than of exquisite 
needlework. The corners and centre are occupied by 
designs that partake in about equal proportions of the 
geometrical and the floral, This cover is lined with old 
gold chinois. The most interesting part of the exhibit 
is a very large old Bible, the title-page of which bears 
the name of Robert Barker as printer, and the date 
1640. It is enclosed in a cover of very fine embroidery 
wrought on thick crimson velvet in a design that sug- 
gests the Church Militant in its union of the ecclesiastical 
and the military. The conventionalized roses and leaves 
of which it consists, worked in bullion and gold plate, 
are a fac-simile copy of one in the Bodleian Library. 
The gold gimps that form the border are made by hand, 
and in some of them small, real pearls are introduced. 
The whole of this beautiful coveris lined with rich crim- 
son watered silk. A similar cover was presented with 
a black-letter Bible to Princess Christian on her silver 
wedding day by the Ladies’ Committee of the school. 
The other articles of the exhibit are a coverlet in Vene- 
tian laid work on white silk, bordered with a band of 
gold plush; a chaircovered with embroidery in tones of 
fawn and bluish green copied from a very fine old Eng- 
lish design and wrought on twilled linen; a couple of 
white enamelled wooden stools with embroidered cush- 
ioned tops, and a small but elaborate gilt footstool in 
green velvet, with white linen appliqué in a design of 
conventionalized peonies and leaves, the latter surround- 
ing the flower itself in an effective garland. 

An interesting exhibit is the copy of a prayer-book 
cover that belonged to Charles I. before he was king. 
The original is in the possession of the Queen. The 
copy is worked by a Manx lady on blue broché, and 
shows the crown and garter with the Prince of Wales's 
feathers, the badges “Ich Dien” and “ Honi soit,” etc., 
being wrought in silver thread. A piece of needlework 
reproduces the design and colors of a brocade worn at 
Abbotsford by an aunt of Sir Walter Scott. A Bible 
cover evidently copied from an old model shows the 
Tree of Life with golden fruit, the serpent being wound 
about the trunk, while the dove, with outspread wings, 
looks down from above. A curious piece of needlework 
forms panels in tones of dull gray green in a frame of 
beautiful shaded red marble, the variegations on which 
resemble pelargonium petals in their rosiest tints. The 
Wemyss Needlework School at Fife sends a length 
of embroidered brocade, the design of which was ar- 
ranged by Lady Hehry Grosvenor from a piece of tam- 
bour work found on Queen Marie Antoinette’s embroid- 
ery frame at Le Petit Trianon. A revival of Queen 
Anne crépe work is interesting. The specimen is work- 
ed on a handkerchief satchet and is copied from an ex- 
hibit lent by the Queen to the Guelph Exhibition. The 
petals of the flowers are in white crépe, the foliage being 
in chenille and silk. A marvellously fine bit of Macramé 
work is copied from a sixteenth-century piece in the 
Munich Museum, and is mounted ona wall-flower velvet 
book cover. The collection includes some fine pieces 
of church needlework, the largest of which represents 
St. Cecilia in robes of crimson, white, and sky-blue, hold- 
ing a miniature organ in her hand. Another piece, 
forming the hood of a cope, comes from the Abingdon 
Convent of Mercy, and shows the Virgin and Child and 
St. John the Baptist doing homage to the latter. 


ROYAL CONTRIBUTORS. 





IT looks as if almost every department of amateur 
art work would be illustrated by examples from the 
hands of members of the Royal family of England. The 
Princess of Wales sends a carved chair, her own handi- 
work, and her daughters, the Princesses Victoria and 
Maude of Wales, carved stools. The seats are covered 
with leather, also worked by the Princesses. The 
Queen is represented by half a dozen sketches, a water- 
color portrait of her Indian attendant, Munshe Hafiz 
Abdul Karim, and a table-napkin woven in a design of 
rose, shamrock and thistle, encircled in a wreath of oak 
leaves, manufactured from yarn spun by Her Majesty's 
own fingers. Lettering to this effect is woven in with 
the damask itself. The six sketches are very small, and 
are mounted in a single frame. Three of them are 
views from the Queen’s room at Balmoral, one repre- 
senting the landscape enshrouded in snow, and the 
other two showing the trees in their autumnal bravery 
of russet and gold. One of these is dated 1878. The 
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fourth little water-color deals with a view at Aix-les 
Bains, taken from Tresserve. A pencil sketch of Her 
Majesty's pet fox terrier “ Fox” bears the inscription in 
the Queen’s handwriting, “ Osborne, January 25, 1891.” 
Another. sketch represents Prince Henry of Batten- 
berg’s pug, as drawn in the train coming from Balmo- 
ral in June, 1886. Princess Christian sends a pictu- 
resque landscape showing an old castle with mountain 
peaks beyond and an effect of sunlight from behind a 
cloud. The picture by Princess Louise Marchioness of 
Lorne is a portrait of a handsome girl. Princess Bea- 
trice sends a canvas representing a Highland lough on 
a calm but cloudy day. The embroidery sent from the 
Royal School of Art Needlework we have noticed else- 
where. Princess Christian contributes a knitted jersey 
in brown wool done on very large needles and a table 
centre embroidered on crash. A cushion in yellow 
brocade is embroidered after a design drawn by Prin- 
cess Beatrice. 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS. 








I—THE EXHIBIT OF MR, WINSLOW HOMER, 


THE committee in charge of the American section of 
the Fine Arts Exhibit at the World’s Fair have very 
properly decided to keep that portion at least of our dis- 
play up to the highest standard. Tothat end they have 
divided the wall-space at their command into panels, 
each of which will be filled with paintings by an Ameri- 
can artist of established reputation. In our notes on 
the American works in the exhibition we expect to fol- 
low, in a great measure, this excellent arrangement. 

The newer part of Mr. Winslow Homer’s contribution, 
which was seen at Reichardt’s Gallery recently, consists, 
with but one exception, of marine subjects. The ex- 
ception is one of his most powerful paintings of a hunter's 
life in the Adirondacks. A hunter has driven a deer to 
the water, and, following in his canoe, has overtaken the 
swimming animal, which he has caught by the antler. 
He lies at full length in his boat, which threatens to be 
overturned by the struggling of the deer, and to prevent 
the escape of the latter, he excitedly calls up his dog, 
who, swimming after, is cautiously keeping out of the 
commotion caused by the incident. The background is 
formed by the wooded edge of the lake, and the scene 
is all in shadow except when, in the extreme foreground, 
a wave reflects the white light of the sky. Perhaps the 
best of the marine subjects is the “ Mackerel Catch.” 
A pair of fishermen in their boat on the open Atlantic 
are drawing in their net, which is full of splashing and 
leaping fish. The boat is poised on the top of a billow, 
and another is coming up, beyond which are dimly seen, 
through the fog, the sails of a number of fishing schoon- 
ers, The picture, although almost entirely in grays, 
blues and greens, has a notable effect of color, centring 
in a beautiful play of iridescent tints in the spray caused 
by the fish. This passage is not at all exaggerated, and 
its striking effect is caused by the careful sobriety of the 
general coloring, which, yet, is sufficiently varied to be 
very unlike the conventional monochrome of most paint- 
ers of deep-sea subjects. A fisherman returning with 
his catch, a storm-cloud coming up on the horizon, is 
almost equally good. Mr. Homer, we may say, requires 
a dramatic subject, with plenty of action, and his broad 
brush work is hardly suitable to express female beauty 
even of the robust type most common on the sea coast. 
His female with a child in her arms, hurrying along a 
rocky shore on which a tremendous sea is breaking in 
foam, would seem to most a sufficiently dramatic sub- 
ject; but he apparently has not found it so. It is dis- 
tinctly inferior to the other paintings that we have men- 
tioned. We hope it may be possible for the painter, 
who, we need not say, is one of our strongest men, and 
perhaps the most thoroughly American of all, to add 
some of his excellent war pictures and studies of negro 
life, and some of his splendid water-colors of scenes in 
the Bahamas. We also expect to see at Chicago his 
“ Camp-Fire,” recently shown at the Union League Club, 
and his “ Eight Bells,” which belongs to Mr. Thomas 
B. Clarke. 





THERE seems to be no reason, if the New York Com- 
mittee had acted with ordinary despatch, why we should 
not be able to give our readers this month a full list of 
the pictures selected in New York for exhibition at the 
World’s Fair. At Boston and at Philadelphia the like 
work was accomplished with such expedition and intel- 
ligence that all the accepted oil paintings, water-colors 
and prints were not only known weeks ago, but were 


publicly exhibited and concisely catalogued. These 


will be found below complete. All that we can say of 
the New York list that we publish is that it is correct 
so far as it goes. 


PICTURES ACCEPTED IN NEW YORK. 


Alexander, Henry, “Chinese Interior.””——Amsden, Wiil- 
tam T., “‘ Ipswich Meadows.’”’——Armstrong, Maitland, “‘ White 
House, Pont Aven, Brittany.”’——Saer, Uitlliam F, “ Day 
Dreams.” Beckwith, Carroll, ‘Portrait of Miss E. A. H;’”’ 
“Mr, Isaacson.””——Bel/, Edward A., “ Portrait Study of a Lady 
in Gray.” ——Blashfield, Edwin H., “ Christma: Bells ;’’ “ Por- 
trait ;” “ The Angel with the Fiery Sword.”——Bristo/, ¥. B., 
“Mount Chocorua,.””——Zoston, Foseph H,, “Giadys.””—— 
Brouwer, 7. A., Ir, ** Muskmelon.”——Brown, F. G., ‘‘ At the 
Old Cottage Door ;” “Stump Speech.”——Srown, Matilda, 
“An Unwilling Model.’’——Srown, F. Appleton, ‘‘ Spring- 
time.”——Butler, H. R., ‘Church o Guadaloupe.” ——But- 
tles, Mary, “‘ Peasant Woman of Alsace ;”’ “ Julie.”——Z/enner, 
Carle ¥.,“ El Lenor Don Rodrigo de Saavedra ;’’ “ Content- 
ment,’’——-Boggs, Frank M., ‘ Brooklyn Bridge.’”’——Sogert, 
G. H., ‘ Morning.”’-——Chase, W. M., ** Portrait of Mrs. Leslie 
Cotton ;” ‘ Portrait of Miss Lawrence ;’ ‘‘ Portrait of Miss 
Emmett ;” “Portrait of Miss Cromwell;’’ ‘Central Park’’ 
Seney collection), and three still-life paintings.——Champney, 

. W., life-size pastels of “‘Mrs. Champney;”’ ‘ Susanne ;” 
* Rev. Robert Collier.””,——C/ark, Rose,“ Mother and Child.” 
— Clark, Walter, ‘‘ Spring.’’———-Chapman, Carlton T., “ Five 
O'clock Tea at St. Ives, England.”——-Coiman, Samuel, “ Mount 
Tacoma from Puget Sound ;” ‘Mexican Hacienda in the Val- 
ley of Tiexcala ;’ “‘ The Inner Gorge of the Colorado Cajfion.”’ 
——Coman, Charlotte B., ** A Stony Brook ;”’ ‘‘ The Road to 
Town.”’——Cox, Kenyon, “‘ Painting and Poetry ;’ “An Ec- 
logue ;” ‘‘ The Pursuit of the Ideal; ‘ Diana ;’ ‘ May;”’ 
‘* The Echo ;” ‘ Portrait of L. H. K.””"——Cofin, W.A.,“ A 
Pennsylvania Farm, After the Thunder Shower ;”’ ‘‘ Moonlight 
in Harvest ;” ‘* Evening ;’’ ‘‘ Early Moonrise ;” ‘‘ September 
Breeze ;” ‘‘ Twilight.””"——Cofin, Esther L., ‘*Grapes.””-—— 
Coffin, Elizabeth R., ‘‘ Hanging the Nets.’’——Curran, Charles 
C., ** The Venus de Milo ;”’ ‘“‘ The Iris Bed;’’ ‘‘ Winter Morn- 
ing in a Barnyard ;” ‘Sealing the Letter.””——Cohen, G. W., 
“The Reading.””——Couse, £. L., ‘‘Ma Premiére Née.’””>—— 
Cox, Mrs. Louise Kenyon, ‘‘ The Lotus Eaters ;’ “ A Rondel.” 
—Craig, Thomas B8., “Upland Pasture, Morning.’’——Cur- 
ran, C. C.,“* A Dream;” ‘‘ Winter Fog ;”’ ‘‘A Cabbage Gar- 
den.’’——Connah, Douglas F., ‘* Portrait.”,——Clinedinst, B,W., 
** Monsieur’s Mail ;’’ ‘‘ The Water Colorist.’’——Denman, H., 
“The Trio.”——Dearth, H. G., ‘‘A Long Island Garden ;”’ 
* Autumn.” ——De Forest, Lockwood, ‘‘ Moonrise Among the 
Ruins of Palmyra.’”’——De Haas, M. F. H., ‘‘ New England’s 
Coast.’’——Dessar, L. P., ‘‘ Fisherman’s Departure.’”’——Del- 
lenbaugh, Frederick S., ‘‘On the Moquis Cliffs, Arizona.”—— 
Dillon, Fulia, ‘* Peonies.’”’"——Deming, E. W., ‘* A Mourning 
Brave,””"——Dewey, C. M., ‘‘The Prelude of the Night.””—— 
Day, Francis, ‘‘ A Table D’héte.’’——Duébe, Mattie, ‘* Pumpkin 
and Onions.”’——Du Mond, Frank V., ‘‘ Holy Family ;”’ ‘* Mo- 
nastic Life ;’’ ‘* Christ and the Fishermen.’’———Zaton, Charles 
W., ** October ;”’ ‘* Woods in Winter ;’’ “* On the Maine Coast ;”’ 
” Moonrise.” ——Zvans, Foe, ‘September Lane.’’——Fowler, 
Frank, ‘* Six Portraits.”’—— Foss, Harriet Campbell, ‘‘ A Flow- 
ermaker.”’——Fowler, Mary B. O., ‘* Marie.”——Faxon, Will- 
tam B., *‘ Lady in Profile ;” ‘‘ Naia.’”"—— Flagg, Charles N., 
** Portrait of Mark Twain.’”’——Fraser, Fohn A., *‘ An English 
Spring Morning.” ——Foster, Ben, “‘ A Marine Hillside ;” “In 
Fontainebleau Forest ;’’ ‘*The Returning Flock.””——Green 





C. A., “ Peonies.”"——Gay, Hdw., ‘Mother Earth.”——Giil, 
Rosahe L., “Twilight on St. Ives’ Bay ;’’ ‘‘ Portrait of Miss 
1.”——Hassam, Childe, ‘On the Way to the Grand Prix ;” 


‘Midsummer Morning ;”’ ‘‘La Rue Bonaparte; ‘ Autumn 
Days.””"——Harris, Charles X., ‘* Mowers,’’——Harrison, 
Birge, ‘‘In the Forest of Cham e;’ “The Return of the 
Mayflower.””——Hardie, R. G., “ Portrait of the Artist’s Wife.” 
—Hitchcock, George, * Tulip Culture.””——Haskall, Jda, 

** Mother Love.’’——Herter, Albert, ‘‘ Portrait of Miss M.” 
Hammer, Fohn J., “Spring Flowers.’”’——Haynes, C. C., 
**Chez nous ;” ‘ Poplars;” ‘ Portrait.”’——Hil/, Roswell S., 
“6 Young Girl Reading.”’——Howland, A. C., ‘‘ Fourth of July 
Parade.” ——Henry, Edw. L., “ The Wedding Day.””——Har- 
wood, F. T., ‘* Preparation du Diner.’’—— Fames, Frederick, 
‘*An Impromptu Affair in the Days of the Code.” —— Fohnson, 
L£astman, “ Portrait ;’ ‘‘ Husking Bee at Nantucket ;’’ ‘‘ Por- 
trait of a Girl; ‘‘A Glass with the Squire; ‘‘Two Men;” 
‘* Nantucket Symposium ;”’ “ Portrait of a Lady ;”’ “‘ Portrait ;’’ 
* Portrait of Dr. McCosh ;’”’ “ Portrait of aGentleman ;” ** The 
Old Stage Coach,’’——/rwin, B., ‘‘ Sweet Sixteen ;’’ “‘ Portrait 
of Hubert Herkomer.’’——XKendall, William Sargent, “‘ St. Yves, 
Priez pour nous ;” ‘* The Glory of Fair Promise.”"——Xetcham, 
Susan M., “ Portrait of a Lady.”’——Koehler, Robert, ‘‘ The 
Strike.” ——Koopman, A. B., ‘‘ Le Benedicité ;” ‘“‘ Dreaming of 
One Afar ;’? “‘ The Orphan.” ——KXing, Fames S., “ Evening 
Glow.” ——Lampert, Emma E., “‘ A Hillside in Picardy ;” ‘‘ Be- 
hind the Dunes, Annisquam.’’——Lamdé, Filla C., ‘‘ The Advent 
Angel.”——Loomis, Chester, ‘* Hester.” ——Lucas, A. P., ‘La 
Musique.’’——Maynard, George W., *‘ Portrait of F. D. Millet, 
as ar Correspondent ;” ‘Civilization ;’’ ‘‘ Pomona.””—— 
Martin, H. D., “Behind the Sand Dunes, Lake Ontario ;” 
“ Low Tide at Villerville ;?? ‘Old Manor at Cocquebceuf, Nor- 
mandie ;” “ Normandy Coast, Trees ;” ‘‘ Mussel Gatherers at 
Villerville.".——Millet, F. D., ‘* Anthony Van Corlear, the 
Trumpeter.”’——Miller, Charles H., ‘‘A Gray Day on Long 
Island ;” ‘‘The East River;’? “‘New York from Newtown 
Creek.’’——Minor, Robert C., “‘Autumn;” ‘ Evening.”—— 
McIthenny, C. Morgan, ‘‘On the Beach.”——Mignot, L. R., 
* Niagara. —— Murphy, . Francis, ‘‘ November Grays ;” 
“The Hazy Morn.’’——Moore, H. Humphrey, “‘ Japanese 
Musi "Moran, Edward, ‘ Life-Saving Patrol ;” 
“‘ First Ship Entering New York Harbor ;”’ ‘ Funeral of 
Ericsson.’’——Needham, Charles Austin, ‘‘ Mott Haven Canal, 
New York City ;” “ Near Factory Hollow, Turner’s Falls, 
Mass.;” “Street in New York.”——WNehlig, Victor, ** Poca- 
hontas Saving the Life of Captain John Smith.”——Jettle- 
ton, Walter, ‘‘Watching for the Return of the Fishing 
Fleet ;” “‘ Dark Interior."——-Newcoms, Marie Guise, ‘‘ Sheep in 
the Clearing.”’——-Nicholl, ¥. C., ‘‘ Sunlight on the Sea ;”’ ‘‘ Will 
it Rain To-morrow ?’——Ochiman, Leonard, ‘‘ Harvesting by 
Moonlight ;” ‘‘ Along the Mianus River ;’’ “ gig ts 
Helen W., ‘‘L’ Abandon.’’——Picknell, William L., ‘Sunday 
Morning in New England ;” ‘ Early Morning.’’——/arton, 
Arthur, “Evening After the Rain.”——Parsons, O. S., ‘‘ Por- 
trait ;” ‘‘ Lady in Black.”"———-Palmer, Walter L., ‘‘ Autumn 
Morning.” ——P/att, Charles A., ‘‘ Winter Landscapes ;”’ ‘‘ Early 
Spring.” Parsons, Sheldon, ‘* Tennis.”——Reinhart, 
Charles S., ‘Washed Ashore ;” ‘‘ Awaiting the Absent.”—— 
Reid, Robert, ‘‘ The Red Flower ;” “ Vision of St. Angela d’An- 
— 3” “Portrait of Little Miss S.;” *‘ Her Firstborn.”—— 
aught, Willard, ‘‘ The Gorse Cutters ;” ‘‘ The Highway, 
Brittany.”——Rehn, F. K. M., ‘*‘ Where Waves and Sunshine 
Meet.’”——Rice, William M. ¥., “ Two Portraits ;” “ Evening 
Clouds.’”” ——Rose, Guy, ‘‘ The End of the Day ;” ‘‘ Food for 
the Laborers ;” ‘‘ Potato Gatherers."—Rudell, P. E., * A No- 
vember Day.’’——.Sewell, Amanda B., ‘‘ Portrait of Mother and 
Son ;”” ‘* Pleasures of the Past ;” ‘‘ Sappho ;” ‘‘ A Sylvan Festi- 
val,’ ‘* Lavoire in the Gatanaise ;z; “* By the River.””——Sewel!, 
V. V., ‘Boys Bathing’ ;’ “ Diana’s Hunting ;’ ‘‘ Win- 


ter ;’ “‘Sea Urchins;’”’ “‘In Shanty Town.”——Sartain, Wii- 
fiam, ‘‘ Nubian Sheik ;” ‘‘ Sand Dunes.” ——. , Alice B., 
‘‘ The Wonderful Story.”——.Sh#elds, Thomas W., ‘‘ Cavalier, 
Time of Louis XIII.””——Slade, Emily, ‘Portrait of Miss 
C. C. C.”——Sonnitag, W. L., ‘‘ White Mountains.””——.Smith, 
De Cort, ‘‘ Sioux Lovers ;” ‘‘ Driven Back.’’——Strickler, ¥. 
&., “Interrupted.’”’— Smith, H. P., “Old Oaks at Water- 
ford, Conn. ;” ‘‘ Landscape at Waterford, Conn,”——, Stokes, 

W., “The Orphans.”’——Smillie, George H., “From 
West Mountain, mo.;’ ‘*Autumn on the Massachusetts 
Coast ;’’ “‘ Mill Pond at Ridgefield, Conn.” —— Shirlaw, Waiter, 
‘*Rufina ;”’ ‘‘Sheep Shearing.’”"——Simmons, Edward £., 
“* Darby and Joan ;” ‘‘ Early Moonlight upon Bay of St. Yves.”’ 
—Toaspern, Otto, ‘‘ Music.’”’—— Zompkins, C. M. G., “Un 
Début Aristocratique.’”’——7rotter, Mary X., ‘*‘ Lamplight ;” 
** Daphnes.””—— Thompson, W., ‘‘ The Deserted Inn.””"—— 7own- 
er, Flora L., ** Portrait.””.———Zyler, ¥. G., *‘ Norman’s Woe.” 
— Tracy, Fohn M., ‘‘Southern Field Trials.’”’-——7Zhroop, 
Frances H., *‘ Spring Carnations ;” ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady.’””’—— 
Taggart, G.,‘* Portrait.’ —— 7iffany, Louts C., ‘*‘ Market Day at 
Nuremberg.” ——7heriat, C. F., ‘‘ Arab Café;” ‘* Waiting for 
Supper.” ——-7urner, C. Y., ‘‘Modelling the Life Boat ;” 
‘“* Days that are no more ;” “ Pride of the Farm ;”’ ‘‘ The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish ;’’ ‘John Alden’s Letter ;”’ ‘‘ Washing 
Day ;’ Saw Wood and Say Nothing ;”’ ‘‘ The Coppersmith ;” 
—Twachiman, F. H., ‘‘ Brook in Winter ;” ‘* Winter ;” “* Au- 
tumn Shadows,”’——Van Boskerck, Robert, ‘‘A Rhode Island 
River ;’’ “‘ Land Road from the Sea ;”’ ‘‘ The Hackensack Mead- 
ows.”’——-Van Elten, K., ‘‘ Late Autumn.”’——Van Gorder, 
ZL. £., ‘The Mall Terrace, Central Park.’’ Wentworth, 
Cecilia E., ‘* Pritre.’’ —— Walker, Henry O., ‘‘ The Gift Bearer ;”’ 
* Boy and Donkey ;”’ ‘‘ Hagar and Ishmael.”’ Ward, Edgar 
M., *‘ Resting ;”’ ‘‘ Corner in the Old Homestead.”’ —— Weir, 
¥. Alden,‘ Christmas Tree ;”’ ‘‘ The Open Book ;”’ ‘* The Lane ;”’ 
** Portrait of Webb Wier;’ “Summerland ;’”’ ‘ Autumn ;”’ 
“ Portrait of a Lady.’”’——Wiéiles, Irving X., ‘‘ Sunshine and 
Flowers ;”’ ‘‘ Lady in Green ;” ‘ Portrait; ‘‘ The Sonata ;” 
“Sunlight in the Studio.”——Whittredge, W., ‘“ Rhode 
Island Coast.””»—— Wigand, Otto C., ‘‘ The Old Willow Tree.”’ 
— Wigand, A. Albright, *‘ Portrait of Mrs. A." —— Wittemore, 
William F., ‘Autumn Sunshine.”——Wickenden, Robert F., 
‘* Whisperings of Spring.’’—— Wiles, L. M., ‘* The Old Quarry.”’ 
—Witts, ¥. H., “Celestial Choir."—— Wiggins, Carleton, 
** Midsummer ;”’ ‘‘ Clouds and Sunshine,”’ 











PICTURES ACCEPTED IN BOSTON. 


OIL PAINTINGS :——A//en, Thomas, “* Landscape, Moonrise ;’’ 
‘Coming through the Woods ;” ‘* Thoroughbreds ;” ‘‘ Under 
the Willows.”——Baker, M. K., ‘‘ Autumn Flowers, ‘Chrysan- 
themums,.”——Sarnard, Ed. H., ‘‘ Midday ;” “ Portrait, E. H. 
B.”——Benson, Frank W., *‘ Portrait in White ;” ‘‘Girl with a 
Red Shawl,.’’——Sryant, Wallace, ‘‘L’Heure du Midi.” —— 
Breuil, Hugo, ‘‘ Twins.” ——Bunker, Caroline, ‘‘ Study of Snow- 
Balls ;’’ ‘‘ Landscape, Wheat Stacks ;” ‘‘ Gorse Field.” ——Ca/iga, 
1. H., “ A Portrait.”"——Churchill, W. W., Fr.,** Portrait.”"-—— 
Cochrane, F. G., ‘‘Old Stone Stairway.”——Conant, Lucy S., 
‘The Orchid Meadow;” ‘ Nasturtiums,”——Cranch, C. A., 
‘¢ Portraits of the late C. P. and Mrs. Cranch.’’——JDavis, Charles 
H., ‘The Valley ;” ‘‘ April ;” ‘‘ Summer Morning ;” ‘‘ On the 
New England Coast ;” ‘‘ ‘ Abandoned,’” Decamp, F. R., 
‘‘ Carnation and Black.” Dean, Walter L., ‘* Peace ;” ‘‘ Th 
Seiner’s Return ;’’ ‘‘ The Open Sea.”——Dixey, Ellen Sturgis, 
“Dresden in January.”——Dow, Arthur W., ‘‘ March Islands.” 
—Elwell, D. Ferome, *‘Moonrise;” ‘*The Moorlands ;’ 
‘¢ Country of Calmpthout ;” ‘‘ The Belfry of Bruges.” ——Enne- 
hing, Fohn F., ‘October Twilight in New England ;” “‘ Salting 
Sheep ;” ‘‘ Autumn Afternoon ;” ‘South Duxbury Clam Dig- 
ger ;” ‘* November.”—-Farrchild, Lucia, ‘‘ Portrait of a Boy 
with a Hat.”-——Freer, Frederick M., ‘* The Girl in Black.” 
Gaugengisi, J. M., ‘* The Manuscript ;” *‘ Chanson D’ Amour ;” 
‘“‘The Hat.”——Graves, Abbott, ‘* Poppies.”——Gay, Walter, 
“‘ Dominican Monk ;” “ Charity ;” ‘‘Le Plain Chant.”’——-Greene, 
Lillian, ‘“‘A Brittany Landscape."——Greenwood, J. H., 
‘“‘Among Autumn Oaks.’’——Hale, Filen Day, ‘‘ Under the 
Vine ;” *“ Bessy.” ——Hallowell, Maria, ‘‘ Two Portraits.”—— 
Hardwick, Melbourne H., ‘‘ Looking Inland.”——AHatfeld, J. 
H., *‘A Letter from Papa;” ‘‘The Doll’s Bath.”——AHayden, 
Charles H., ‘Cattle and Landscape ;” ‘‘ Pasture Land in Con- 
necticut ;” ‘‘ A Quiet Morning in October.” Howes, Edith H., 
‘*In the Orchard.” ——Ayatt, H. R., ‘‘Head of a Laughing 
Girl.”"—— Hodgkins, Belle D., ‘* Low Tide.”——Hamilton, E£. W. 
D., ‘*‘ White Frost ;” ‘‘ Evening.” ——Jpsen, £. L., ‘‘ Interior of 
a New England Blacksmith’s Shop.’’——-A7tson, Henry H.,‘‘ La 
Musique de la Mer;” “ Portrait ;” ‘‘ Christ Crucified ;” ‘‘ The 
Age of Stone.”——X7umpke, Anna E., ‘‘ Portrait of Miss H.” 
—Kronberg, Louis, ‘‘ Behind the Footlights.”"——LZamé, F. 
M., ‘‘ The End of the Trail.””"——Lathrop, Clara W., ‘ At the 
Flower Market.’?——Lee, Laura, ** Retrospection.’’——Macom6- 
er, M. L., “The Annunciation ;” ‘* Love Awakening Memory.” 
— Major, E. L., “St. Genevieve ;” ‘Portrait of Mr. L. ;” 
“ Youth.” ——Munsell, A. H., “ Beacon Hill in Winter ;” ‘‘ Dan- 
ger Ahead ;” “‘ The Sea,”,——-Miles, E. G., “ Portrait.” ——WNor- 
ton, S. Mary, “‘ The Tea Party ;”’ ‘‘In the Locomotiye Cab.” 
—Norton; W.£., ‘* Return of Herring Fleet ;”’ ‘‘ Moonlight on 
the River ;” ‘‘A Moment’s Rest.’”’——WNorcross, Eleanor, ‘‘ My 
Studio."——Partridge, William O., ‘‘ Nearing Home ;” “ Por- 
trait of a Lady;’’ ‘‘A Dream.’’——Faxton, William M., “‘ An 
Idyll."——-Pearce, Charles Sprague, ‘Portrait ;” ‘‘ Village 
Funeral."——De Peralta, S., ** White Lilies.”——Perry, Lilla 
Cabot, ‘Portrait of a Child ;” “Child and Violoncello ;” ‘‘ La 
Petite Angéle ;” ‘‘ Child in Window ;” “ Portrait of a Child with 
a Violin ;” ‘“ Reflection."——Putnam, Sarah G., * Portrait.” 
—Prichard, $. Ambrose, “La Pritre.”——Richardson, F, #., 
“Breton Widow at Prayer.””——Ryder, Henry Orne,‘‘ Old Breto: 
Farm-house : Evening.”—Sargent, Fohn S., ‘‘ Portrait of Lady 
and Child.”"——Silsbee, M., ‘‘ Monadnock.” ——Smith, Foseph 
L., ‘La Loggia, Venice."——Stackpoole, Alice, ‘‘ Late After- 
noon.”——Stone, ¥. M., ‘‘ Leukopis ;” ‘‘Summer Dream.”—— 
Tarbell, Edmund C., “Girl with Horse ;” ‘‘ In the Orchard ;” 
** My Sister Lydia.” — Tewksbury, F. W., ‘A New England 
Homestead.” —— 7olman, Stacy, ‘* The Etcher.”»— 7% ompkins, 
F. H., “Mother and Child;’ ‘Good Friday.”—— Turner, 
Ross, ‘* Moonlight.” —— Vinton, Fred. P., * Portrait of a Lady ; 
“ Portrait of Theodore Chase, Esq. ;” ‘Portrait of August 
Flagg, Esq. ;” “‘ Portrait of Professor C. C. Langdale.”—— Wads- 
worth, Adelaide E., ** Fishing Boats at Anchor, Venice.” —— 
Wagner, Facob,*‘ Over all the Trees is Rest ;”” ‘‘ A Bit of a Lark. 
—Wesselhoeft, F. E., ‘Head, Study of African i” 
Whitman, Sarah W., “ Portrait of O. V. . Holmes ;” ‘‘ Niagara.’’ 
—— Woodbury, Charles H., ‘North Sea Dunes ;” “ The Tide 
River.” 

Woop-EnGRAVINGS :——Lindsey, Albert M., ‘*The Coup ;” 
“ Bowling ;” ‘‘The Singing Shepherd ;” ‘‘ A Chinese Restau- 
rant ;” “‘A Golden Wedding ;” ‘‘ Yosemite Dome ;” ‘‘ A Relic of 
the Departed South ;” ‘‘ The Departure tothe Convent ;”’ ‘‘ Pres- 
entation of a Circus to a Spanish Town ;” “‘ An April Birthday 
at Sea. 

SCULPTURE :——Boyle, F. F., ‘‘The Stone Age of North 
America.”——Ca/lder, A. Stirling, ‘‘ Cordelia ;” ‘‘ Boy with Rib- 
bon.”-—Cox, Charles B., ‘* American Buffalo.” ——Fiwell, F. 
Edwin, ‘Charles Dickens and Little Nell.”—--Grafly, Charles, 
‘* Doedalus ;” ‘‘ Mauvais Presage.”——Aretschman, E. A., ‘' Au- 
rora;”’ ‘“‘Tem ne. eee , * Bust of Walt 

oe y of a Child’s Head.” 
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PICTURES ACCEPTED IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Ot Paintines :—Beaux, Cecilia, ‘‘ Last Days of Infancy ;” 
« Portrait of a Boy.” ——Beck, Carol H., ‘‘ Portrait of Governor 
Robert E. Pattison ;” ‘‘ Portrait.”——Bregler, Charles, ‘* Por- 
trait of a Woman.”——Cooper, Colin Campbell, ‘‘ Portrait ;” 
“ Portrait of a Lady.”"——Clarke, Thomas Shields, ‘‘ A Fool's 
Fool.’ ly, Henry N., ‘* Sunset at Narragansett Pier.””—— 
Clements, Gabrielle D., ‘‘ Andarina.”——Dodson, Sarah, “ The 
Morning Stars ;” *‘ Honey of the Hymettus ;”’ ‘“‘ St. Thekla.”-—— 
De Crano, F. F., ‘‘ Mentone.”——Didier, Jda Foy, “ Portrait.” 
__Delachaux, Leon, “The Miller’s Son.” Eakins, Mrs. 
Thomas, * Reflection.” Eakins, Thomas, “ Portrait of Dr. 
Agnew ;” ‘ Portrait of Professor Gross ;”’ ‘‘ Portrait of William 
D. Marks;” “ Portrait of Professor George T. Barker ;’’ “‘ Por- 
trait of a Lady ;” “Crucifixion ;” “The Sculptor;” “The 
Writing-Master ;’ ‘‘Mending the Net; “Cowboys at Home 
Ranch.”——Frye, Gertrude, “ Portrait of Miss G. E.”.——Gil- 
man, B. F., “ Portrait, Study."-—Goldman, Martha, ‘‘ Portrait 
of Gustav Goldman.””——Grayson, Clifford P., “ November ;” 
“ Idle Hours.’’——Hou , Thomas, “ Breaking Home Ties.”’ 
——Holme, Lucy D., “A Holiday Occupation.”—— Hetzel, 
George, “ Wood Scene ;’ “Study from Nature.’’"—— Jenkins, H. 
K.. “Still-Life ;’ “Landscape."——Xnight, D. Ridgway, 
“failing the Ferry."——Lambert, Fohn, Fr., “Landscape, 
Midday ;’’‘ ‘ Portrait ;” ** A Commissionnaire.”——Levis, Sarah, 
« Sardine Fishing Boats ;” ‘‘ The Road to Puteaux.”——Lownes, 
Anna, “The Raven.””——Morris, Fenny H., ‘* Still-Life 7’ “A 
Corner in the Turkish Bazaar.” McDowell, Elizabeth, “Da 
Dreams.”——Moran, Peter, “‘ Down the Arroya to Santa Fé, 
N. M."——Parrish, Stephen, “ A Mountain Road ;” “ Winter 
Sunset ;” “Winter in New Hampshire ;” “Evening ;” “ An 
Orchard."——-Poore, H. P., “Close of a City Day.”—— Rich- 
ards, William T., “ February ;”’ ‘‘ ‘Old Ocean’s Gray and Melan- 
choly Waste.’ ’’——Sartain, Emily, ‘ Marie.”’ Senat, Prosper 
L., “In the Gulf of Ajaccio 7’ “On the Nile at Beni Hassen.’’ 
——Stephens, Alice Barber, “ Harvesting on the Meadow ;” 
“ Rainy-Day Effect in Philadelphia.”——Sword, 7. B., ‘‘ Off 
the Scent."——-Stewart, Fulius L., ‘* The Hunt Ball ;” ‘* Yacht- 
ing Picture."—— 7houron, Henry, ‘‘Up Hill;” “A Precious 
Bit ;’ ‘‘ A Rainy Prospect ;”’ “ Resting ;” ‘‘ Patches and Soup ;” 
“ Etruria.’’-——Vonnoh, Robert W., * Portrait, D.’ Da Costa ;” 
‘‘ November ;” “ Fais le Beau ;” *‘ Un Jour Triste ;” ‘ Jardin du 
Paysanne ;” ‘Viola;” ‘‘Mauvais Nouvelle ?’ “Early Morn- 
ing;’ ‘Studio Comrade;” ‘Rive Degli  Schiavoni;” 
“Blanche ;” ‘*Temps Humide;”’ ‘* Duxbu Bay.”—— Von 
Helmold, Adele, ‘* Marigolds.””—— Weber, Carl, “ Trout Stream 
near Dingman’s Ferry, Pa.”’. Weeks, E. L., ‘‘ Three Beggars 
of Cordova.’’——Woodwell, Fohanna K., ‘** Study, Head of a 
Young Lady.”—— Woodwell, Foseph R., ** Rocks at Low Tide ;” 
‘¢Cobblestone Beach ;” ‘*A Rocky Coast ;’’ ‘* White Rocks.” 
—Walkiey, D. B., ‘The Potter.’ Waugh, Ida, ‘*‘ Hagar 
and Ishmael.” ——Wal/, A. Bryan, “‘ Across the Meadows.” —— 
Whiteman, S. Edwin, ‘‘ Lowland Pastures ;” ‘‘Over Autumnal 
Hills." ——Young, Charles Morris, ‘‘The Harvest of Death ; 
The Wheatfield at Gettysburg after the Battle ;” ‘‘ Wet Weather.” 

WatTER-Co.Lors :—Bradley, Susan H., ** Mount Monadnuck.” 
——Castello, Eugene, ‘‘Gate of _ Justice, Cairo.”——Dana, 
Charles E., ‘*La Ferme D’Amont, Etretat ;” ‘‘ A Doorway at 
Arles ;” ‘‘ Gruyére ;” ‘‘ Street in Morat.”——WNattress, George, 
“‘ Remains of King Ina’s Palace.’’——-Senat, Prosper L., ‘* Capri, 
from Sorrento ;” ‘‘ Head of the Creek, Kennebunkport, Me.;’’ 
‘¢ The River Bed at Ventimille ;’’ ‘‘ A Corner in San Remo.” 
Stephens, Alice Barber, ‘‘A Philadelphia Quaker ;” “ Music” 
(black and white); ‘‘ Their Perfume Flooded the House.” —— 
Thouron, Henry, ‘‘ The Lord’s Prayer ;” ‘“* The Evangelists,”—— 
Van Trump, R. N., ‘Portrait, Miniature on Ivory.” Wood- 























well, Fohanna K., ‘‘ Portrait of Miss L.”——Young, Charles 
Morris, ‘‘ The Forest ;” ‘* The Cornfield at Twilight.” 
PasTELs :—Beaux, Cecilia, ‘ Portrait."——Weil, Gertrude, 


“Silence.”"——Ferris, Stephen $., ‘‘Fortuny Lying in State’’ 
(crayon), 

ETCHINGS :—Canby, Louise Prescott, ‘*Oswego Harbor ;”’ 
‘Sunset ;” ‘‘ Ice Shipping on the Kennebec.” Fader, Erwin 
F., ‘‘ Thrown ;”’ “‘ Repentance of Eve ;” ‘‘St. Philip’s, Charles- 
ton.” Ferris, Stephen F., ‘Six Etchings.”——Faber, Her- 
mann, “Study of a Lion’s Head ;” ‘ ‘ Faust’ Mastiff ;’”’ ‘‘ The 
Challenge.” ——Moran, Emily K., ‘‘ On the Road to the Farm.” 
——Moran, Peter, ** Return of the Herd ;” ‘‘A Summer After- 
noon;” ‘* Under the Willows;” ‘‘An Old New England Or- 
chard ;” ‘‘ A Passing Storm; “ A Country Smithy.” ———Rosen- 
thal, Max, ‘‘Crossing the Brook;” ‘Portrait, George W. 
Childs ;”’ ‘* High Altar, St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y.;”’ ‘* Rom- 





ola."——-Ritchie, Henrietta, ‘‘ The Connoisseur;” ‘ Race 
Street Wharf, Philadelphia.”——Sartain, Emily, “In the 
Gloaming.””——Sartain, Fohn, ‘‘Irene."——Williams, George 
P., ‘* The Aldermen ;” ‘* The Gladiators.” 


WATER-COLORS :——Adlen, Thomas, ‘‘Changing Pasture, 
Dartmoor ;”’ “‘ Pasture by the Sea;” ‘‘ Portal of Ruined Mis- 
sion, San José, Tex.” Cabot, Edward C., ‘* Wind-Swept 
Beeches,’’ Hallett, H, A., ‘* Winter Moonlight.’’-——/ierce, 
Charles F., ‘*A New England Pasture."——TZurner, Ross, 
** Flood Tide ;” ‘‘Oleanders and Lilies ;” ‘‘ Old Japan (A) ;” 
“* Old Japan (B).”"———-Wagner, Facob, ‘‘ My Mother” (pastel). 

SCULPTURE :——Bachmann, Max, bust, ‘‘Ecce Homo;” 
‘** Portrait Bust of Miss O. ;” two ‘* Bas-reliefs’’ (portraits).—— 
Bradley, Amy Aldis, ‘‘ Bust of a Boy ;’’ ‘‘A Daughter of the 
Pharaohs” (bust).——Hammond, Fane N., ‘‘ * Lucie,’ Medallion 
in Bronze ;” ‘* Medallion in Plaster.”,——Prescott, Katharine 
7. (bust), ‘‘ Ralph Waldo Emerson ;” ‘* Joy to the New Year 
and Peace to the Old.’’——Ruggles, Theo. Alice, ** Aux Bords de 
L’Oise’’ (bronze); ‘‘ Young Orpheus” (plaster); ‘‘A New 
England Fisherman” (bust); ‘‘ Portrait’’ (bust). 

ENGRAVINGS :——Brown, M. Lamont, “ Portrait of Corot.” 
—Cleaves, William P. (wood), ‘‘ Swift River;’’ ‘* Chocorua 








Vista 7’ ‘* Chocorua Sunset ;” ‘‘ Chocorua Mountain and 
Lake ;” ‘Springfield, Mass.;” ‘‘Silver Lake.”——C/losson, 
W. B. (Closson’s invention), ‘‘ Rembrandt’s Mother, after 
Rembrandt ;” ‘‘ The Belated Bird ;’ ‘‘ The Nymph and 


Great Bubble ;” ‘Portrait of Whittier ;* ‘*‘ Hawthorne's 
Boat House” (relief eng.) ; ‘‘ Helen” (mezzotint); (wood-en- 
gravings), ‘* Saxon ;” “‘ The Mirror, after Bunker ;” ‘‘ Spring- 
time, after E. Major ;” ‘‘ Young Squire, after Couture ;” ‘* Night 
Moths ;” ‘* Winnifred Dysart, after Fuller; ‘‘ Flowers, after 
Bonvin ;” “Fr ent, Immaculate Conception, after Murillo ;” 
‘“Mother and Child, after Thayer ;” ‘‘ Ideal Head, after Ful- 
ler ;” ‘‘ Irrigating Ditch ;” ‘* The Sheep Shearers, after Millet ;” 
‘** The Mother, after Simmons.” Dana, William Fay, ‘‘ Twi- 
light, after J. A. Browne ;” ‘‘ The Mill at Cleeve-on-the-Avon, 
after J. A. Browne;’’ ‘“‘ Ping Woods in Canada, after F. Hop- 
kinson Smith.”-——Fillebrown, F.£., ‘ Pleiades, after Elihu 
Vedder.”’——Lyons, H. F. W., ‘‘ Nydia, Blind Flower Girl,” 
‘* Solitude ;” ‘*Lost in a Cypress Swamp.”——Schof, S. A., 
“‘ Bathers, after William M. Fiunt ;”’ ** Marine View, after De 
Haas ;” “ Portrait of Ralph Waldo Emerson, after Rouse.’’—— 
Sylvester, H. E., “Ship in the Fog ;” ‘“‘ Twilight, Westminster 
Cathedral ;” ‘Front of- Westminster Cathedral,” “St. Giles, 
England.” 

ETCHINGS :——Lovenell, R., “Green's Dock, East Boston.” 
—WMonks, F. A. S., *‘ Evening after the Storm.”——Schof, 
S. A., “ Portrait of Judge Devens, after F. P. Vinton ;” ‘‘ Prel- 
ude, after C. S. Pearce ;” ‘* Portrait of Mrs. Fowler, after Frank 
Fowler ;” “ Portrait of a Girl, after Abbott H. Thayer” (re- 
productive etchings).—— Walker, Charles A., ‘‘On the Oise, 
after Daubigny ;” ‘‘ Winter in Holland, after A. Mauve ;” 
“ Landscape, after Daubigny ;” ‘‘ A Group of Seven Etchings in 








One Frame—two after Corot, two after Daubigny, one after 
Dupré, one after Troyon, one after Meissonier (Le Rieur)’ 
(monotypes).—— Walker, C. A., “*‘ Rough Weather ;” ‘“‘ After 
the Storm ;” “‘ Evening Se ee, Bg og CG WZ... 
**Old Cedars;” ‘‘ Market at Thun;” ‘‘A Swiss Meadow ;” 
“‘ Castle at Thun ;’’ “‘ A Dutch Lane ;” ‘‘ House at Hoorn.” 





GARI MELCHERS is at work ona lunette-shaped can- 
vas, eighteen feet in height, for the decoration of one wall in the 
corner of the Manufacturers and Liberal Arts building, a com- 
position to represent ‘‘ War.” It is the stately procession of a 
victorious Greek, surrounded by his attendants. The companion 
lunette will be filled by a ‘‘ Peace” composition, with another 
procession filing toward a statue of Pallas Athené, The subjects 
of the companion canvases, by Walter McEwen, are ‘ Music’”’ 
and the “‘ Textile Arts.” 


SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, President of the Royal 
Academy, will be represented at the World’s Fair by four of his 
finest works—‘‘ Hercules Wrestling with Death for the Body of 
Alcestis,”’ ‘‘ The Garden of Hesperides,”’ ‘‘ Perseus and Androm- 
eda” and the “ Portrait of Sir Richard Burton.” 


CANADA.— The Royal Canadian Academy has chosen 
the following committee to se'sct the works of art to be sent to 
the World’s Fair: Messrs. Harris and Brymner, of Montreal, 
and Watson, of Doon. They began to select at the Ontario 
Society of Artists’ Gallery, December 16th. The Art Stu- 
dents’ League of Toronto, one of the most progressive art so- 
cieties in Canada, has had an exhibition of summer work. It 
has issued a calendar and charming souvenir for ’93, designed 
by Mr. A. H. Howard.——A few artists, meeting at the resi- 
dence of Mr. F. M. Bell-Smith, have formed ‘‘The Palette 
Club.” In February they had an exhibition of their work.—— 
The Royal Canadian Academy, during the past year, has suf- 
fered greatly by the loss of two of its best painters, Barnsley and 
Peel, both holders of ‘‘ Salon” medals. ——Homer Watson, R. C. 
A., L. R. O’Brien, R. C. A., and Carl Ahrens, A. R. C. A., have 
resigned from the Ontario Society of Artists. KARL. 








EXHIBITS FOR THE WORLD'S BUILDING. 


THE main exhibition of pictures by women will be in 
the general art section ; but a few good pictures from each coun- 
try are to be placed in the splendid main hall of the Women’s 
building. Among these from England is ‘‘ Eurydice Sinking in- 
to Hades,’’ by Miss Henrietta Rae, a very large picture. Lady 
Butler sends ‘‘ Called to the Front,” a picture of French cavalry 
leaving a Breton town on their way to the scene of war. The 
Misses Montalba are represented, the eldest sending ‘‘ Brown- 
ing’s Palace at Venice ;” Miss Clara contributing a ‘‘ Market 
Woman at Dordrecht,” whose vegetable wares are displayed in a 
white boat on a silver sea with a line of brown coast in the back- 
ground ; while Miss Ellen sends “ On the Riviera,’’ a gentle-faced 
girl with a basket of roses. Mrs, Perugini’s ‘‘ Molly’s Ball 
Dress” is the portrait of a very young girl ina quaint, old-world 
dress. Miss Alice Grant sends the clever picture of a baby; 
Mrs. Allingham one of her Surrey landscapes, and Mrs. Jopling 
a more than life-size portrait of a pretty girl in an old rose vel- 
vet dress with a bunch of pink poppies in her hand. 


THE Committee on Embroideries asks for loans of 
‘pieces of antique and modern needle-work, white and colored, 
to form a collection to be shown in the Woman’s Building, at 
the Columbian Exhibition. Prizes are to be awarded, and hon- 
orable mention. A preliminary exhibit will be had in New York 
City the last of February.” Mrs. Henry Day’s associates on this 
committee are: Mrs. Frederick W. Downer, Mrs. Francke H. 
Bosworth and Miss Day. We regret to learn that, owing toa 
domestic bereavement, Mrs. Day has had to leave for California, 
Her place will be filled by Mrs. Frederick W. Downer. 


THE following is a full list of the officers of the New 
York State Board of Women Managers: Chief Officer, Mrs. 
Florence C. Ives; President, Mrs. Erastus Corning ; First Vice- 
President, Mrs. George Waddington ; Second Vice-President, 
Mrs. J. S. T. Stranahan; Secretary, Mrs. Leslie Pell-Clarke ; 
Treasurer, Miss Frances Todd Patterson. 

BOARD OF WOMEN MANAGERS.—Mrs. William J. Averell, 
Mrs. Frederick P. Bellamy, Mrs. Erastus Corning, Miss Caroline 
E, Dennis, Mrs. Arthur M, Dodge, Mrs. Leslie Pell-Clarke, Miss 
Anna Roosevelt, Mrs. Frederick R. Halsey, Miss Annie Hem- 
strought, Miss J. Imogen Howard, Miss Maria M. Love, Miss Eliz- 
abeth T. Minturn, Miss Frances Todd Patterson, Mrs. Dean 
Sage, Mrs. J. S. T. Stranahan, Mrs. Oscar S. Straus, Mrs. George 
Waddington, Mrs. Charles F. Wadsworth, Mrs. H. Walter Webb, 
Mrs. Andrew D. White, Mrs. Howard G. White. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE.—Mrs. Dean Sage, Chairman ; Mrs. 
Frederick P. Bellamy, Miss Anna Roosevelt, Miss Caroline E. 
Dennis, Mrs. Howard G. White, Mrs. H. Walter Webb. 


THE Bureau of Applied Arts, established in New York 
City by the Board of Women Managers of the State of New York 
for the purpose of collecting an exhibit of high-class art indus- 
tries, which are in part or in whole the result of women’s labor, 
makes the following announcement : 

Artistic manufactures designed by women will find a place in 
this collection, as well as those which are both designed and man- 
ufactured by them, or executed by women from selected designs. 

These exhibits are to be collected not only as the best exam- 
ples of art industries achieved in this country, but with intent to 
widen the scope of artistic labor among women, It is therefore 
desirable that each department of art manufacture named in this 
circular shall be thoroughly illustrated by examples and that any 
original directions of art faculty coming within the knowledge 
of the different committees shall be reported. 

The work of this Bureau is divided among the following com- 
mittees : 

Applied and Decorative Painting. Chairman, Rosina Emmet 
Sherwood. 

Stained Glass and Glass Mosaics. Chairman, Dora Wheeler 
Keith, 

Modelling and Plastic Ornament. Chairman, Miss Lydia Emmett. 

Designing and Construction of Furniture, Wood ing, Pic- 
ture Frames and Ornamented, Inlaid and Gilded Woods. 
Chairman, Mrs. W. S. Hoyt. 

Ornamented Leather, Paper and Other Wall Hangings. Chair- 
man, Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nicholls. 

Modern Textiles and Needle-wrought Tapestries. Chairman, 
Mrs. Candace Wheeler. 

Modern Embroideries and Antique Embroideries done in New 
York State. Chairman, Mrs. Henry Day. 

Modern Ecclesiastical Embroideries. Chairman, Mrs. George 
Waddington. 

Designs for Gold and Silver Work, for Jewelry, for Medals and 
for the Engraving and Carving of Precious and Semi-Precious 
Stones. Chairman, Mrs. E. W. Blashfield. 

Pottery, Porcelains and Colored, Cut or Engraved Glass, for 
Table or Decorative Use. Chairman, Miss M. A. Cooper. 

Art Manufactures in Iron, Copper, Brass and Bronze, 


man, Miss Elizabeth Chanler. 


Book Covers and Book Binding, Book-Marks, etc. 
Miss Alice C. Morse. 

Modern Hand-Made Lace. 
laer. 


Each of these committees is assigned to women who have 
made special study in that particular form of art, and who will 
use their best efforts in the collection of rare and admirable ob- 
jects belonging to their department. 

Applications may be sent to this Bureau for all exhibits coming 
under these headings, and such advice and information as may 
be necessary will be gladly rendered. 

All exhibitors whose applications are found to come within the 
lines of this Bureau will receive timely notice of the date set for 
inspection of their exhibits. All exhibits found appropriate for 
this loan collection will be taken charge of and sent to Chicago 
free of expense. 

Application blanks and information upon all subjects con- 
nected with this Department will be furnished by Miss Margaret 
Tomes, Secretary of the Bureau of Applied Arts, 1122 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

(Signed) CanDACE WHEELER, Director. 


Chairman, 
Chairman, Mrs. John Van Rensse- 





SoME of the bridges at the World’s Fair which cross 
the canals are to have animal figures. Phimister Proctor made 
his studies of jaguars from living models in the Zoo in Lincoln 
Park, Chicago. He is said also to have made a success with his 
Polar bear and elks. Edward Kemeys has modelled crouching 
panthers, and some are already in position ; certain bisons have 
been enlarged in “‘ staff’’ at the Forestry building after models by 
this sculptor. The Forestry is, in fact,a huge enlarging room 
for statuary, where Carl Bitter and Martiny have been putting 
into shape any number of groups and figures of heroic or colossal 
size, Bitter working for the Administration and Martiny for the 
Agricultural building. 


THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN: ARTISTS. 


THE Society of American Artists will hold its fif- 
teenth annual exhibition in the galleries of the American Fine 
Arts Society, No. 215 West Fifty-seventh Street. Works will be 
received at the Fifty-eighth Street entrance to the galleries on 
March 29 and 30, from ten A. M. to five P.M. Varnishing day 
will be on Friday, April 14, from ten A. M. until five P. M., and 
the press view on the same day from noon until fivep. M. The 
reception and the private view will be on Saturday, April1s5. The 
exhibition will be opened to the public on oe | morning, April 
17, and will be closed on May 13. Original works in oil painting 
and sculpture only, not before publicly exhibited in the city of 
New York, and approved by the Jury of Admission, will be ac- 
cepted in this exhibition. All works, without exception, will be 
submitted to the jury, and its judgment will be final. The jury 
for 1893 are : Committee on Selection—Herbert Adams, J. Car- 
roll Beckwith, Edwin H. Blashfield, Robert Blum, George De 
Forest Brush, Howard Russell Butler, William M. Chase, F. S. 
Church, William A. Coffin, Alfred Q. Collins, Herbert Denman, 
Thomas W. Dewing, Daniel C. French, Thomas Hovenden, 
Francis C. Jones, H. Bolton Jones, Will H. Low, George W. 
Maynard, Willard L. Metcalf, H. Siddons Mowbray, Theodore 
Robinson, Augustus Saint Gaudens, Edward Emerson Simmons, 
Edmund C. Tarbell, Dwight W. Tryon, J. Alden Weir, Irving 
R. Wiles. Hanging Committee—Kenyon Cox, Henry G. Dearth, 
Henry Oliver Walker. The annual Webb prize of $300 for the 
best landscape in the exhibition, painted by an American artist 
under forty years of age, will be awarded by vote of the jury of 
this exhibition. The Shaw fund of $1500 will be devoted to the 
purchase of one figure composition painted in oil by an Ameri- 
can artist, to be selected by the jury from the works in this 
exhibition. The picture thus chosen will become the property 
of Samuel T. Shaw, the donor of the fund. 








ART SCHOOL NEWS AND NOTES. 


ELEMENTARY schools, where the rudiments of art and 
design are to be taught, are to be established in Detroit, and to a 
certain extent will be in connection with the Detroit Museum of 
Art. Awealthy gentleman of Port Huron desiresto build a 
suitable room for the beginnersto work in, and has requested 
Director Griffith to furnish him with a list of the costs of such 
articles as will be required. Hesaysthat he has no knowledge 
“ art himself, but wishes to aid the project as a citizen of Port 

uron, 





THE first competition for the travelling scholarship to 
be founded in connection with the schools of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, by Mrs. A. B, Lazarus and Miss Emelie Lazarus, 
is to take place in the summer of 1894, but the advanced class 
which is to ye the students for the contest opened in Janu- 
ary. Mr. John Lafarge is the director of the class, which will 
make a special study of the paintings in the Museum and other 
local galleries. The class fees are $50a year. The winner of 
the scholarship must not be over thirty years of age at the time it 
is awarded him, and ladies are not eligible. All information re- 
garding it can be obtained by communicating with Mr, Lafarge, 
at No. 51 West roth Street. 





THE widow of Senator Hearst intimated some time 
age her intention of erecting a splendid museum in Golden 

ate Park, San Francisco. It is probable that this will soon be 
done. Already she has placed to the credit of the park $1,000,- 
ooo, The nucleus of the collection will consist of curios col- 
lected by Mrs. Hearst—a valuable gift, it is said. 





Mr. J. H. WADE, of Cleveland, O., has given a piece 
of land, valued at $100,000, to the city, as a site for the proposed 
Kelley public art gallery. 





AN ART CLUB has been organized in Medford, 
Mass, of which Mr. W. A. Thompson is President and Mr. F. 
H. C. Woolley, Secretary. The members are to pose in turn for 
each other 





THE Blade newemaper of Toledo, O., gave a prize of 
$10 to Miss Anna E. Thorne for a picture of “ Ducks,” and one 
of $5, won jointly by Mr. D. L. Stine and Mrs. Kate B. Lamb. 
The winners were elected by ballot, votes being cast by the visitors 
to the gallery. 





AT the San Francisco School of Design the prizes 
were awarded as follows : The Avery gold medal for oil painting 
to Miss L. M. Carpenter; the Alvord gold medal for antique 
drawing to Miss Nellie McCormack ; the Brown gold model ler 
drawing from life to Charles Judson ; the hon le mention for 
oil painting to Miss Jennie McEl ; the honorable mention for 
drawing from life to MissE. B. McFarland. Mr. Edmund Russell 
made aspeech in which he said that too much attention was 
given to plastercasts; that two or three years in a studio with 
plaster — was enough to = all the life = ambition out of 
an aspiring young artist ; and he also spoke of the importance of 
the stady of decorative art, saying its value should not be under- 
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ART FOR ART SCHOOLS ASSOCIA TION. 


THE tenth annual exhibition of this society, whose 
object is to provide elementary schools with reproductions of 


tions, by Mr. F. Hollyer, of Mr. G. F, Watts’ fine portraits of 
Tennyson, William Morris, Mathew Arnold, and Thomas 
Carlyle, and also photographs of Mr. Burne-Jones’s best works, 








FOREIGN ART NO TES. 


THERE has been trouble in Paris over an equestrian 
portrait by Debat-Ponsan, of General Boulanger. The picture, 
when exhibited at Brussels in March, 1892, was purchased by a 
certain M. Doyen for 8000 francs, who engaged a M. Fontaine to 
exhibit the picture in Belgium and abroad. The profits de- 
rived did not meet with the owner’s expectations—indeed, on 
the anniversary of the General’s death, when the picture was ex- 
hibited in Brussels, the receipts were only fifty centimes. Then 
M. Doyen wished to regain possession of the Picture, which M. 
Fontaine took care he should not do. M. Doyen brought an 
action against his partner to recover the picture or make M, 


Mr. C. T. BROCK, the English sculptor, has finished 
his highly successful portrait bust of Sir Frederick Leighton, and 
it is being cast in Paris, 


A CHRISTIAN ART EXHIBITION is favored by the 
Archbishop of Westminster (Catholic), at which all kinds of 
ecclesiastical art would be represented and illustrations of Church 
Music given. Mr. C. T, Gatty, the originator of the’ idea, even 


proposes to give dramatic tableaux illustrating t events in 
isti i i gested the formation 


and their friends, who would assemble six or eight times a year 
to discuss the work of some well-known painter or sculptor.”*(!) 


THERE will shortly be placed in one of the gardens 
of the uvre an equestrian statue of Velasquez. his fine 
work, from the chisel of Frémiet, has ays | been bought by 
the State. With the statue of Meissonier in the Jardin de VIn- 
fante, and the one of Raffet near by, this will begin the series of 
nineteen statues which, me els the project of Mr. Guillaume, 
are to be placed in the gardens of the Louvre, 


ALFRED GAUVIN, the F rench artist in metal, whose 
portrait medallions of Victor Hugo, Gambetta and other celeb- 
rities have made him well known, recently died in Paris. at the 
age of fifty-six, 


WHISTLER’S memorable “ pot of aint,” otherwise 
known as ‘‘The Falli Rocket,” over which there was the 
famous libel suit, and - 5 which the artist asked, in the first 
instance, two hundred guineas, was sold the other day in London 
for £800. 


A MINIATURE on ivory of the late Duke of Clarence, 
for Queen Victoria, has been Painted by Mr. Henry Charles 
Heath. It measures only three eighths of an inch in diameter. 
It is said to be a fair likeness, 


A MEETING will shortly be held in London to con- 
sider the advisability of holding an Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
next autumn. It is two years since the last exhibition was held. 
Tt was prapesed to Mr. Walter Crane to hold an exhibition at 
Chicago of the work of the members, but nothing was done in 
the matter. 

THE French Government bought for 40,000 francs 
a bronze statue of a youth, ascri to the Venetian school 
of the fifteenth century, intending to place it in the Louvre, 
It proves to be a skilful modern forgery, and the Govern. 
ment are taking action to recover the money paid for it, 


A “BELGIAN DELACROIX”—M. Henri de Groux— 
has been discovered by King Leopold, of Belgium. As yet his 
work is not known on this side of the Atlantic, but what has been 
exhibited in London has not met with the approval of the Eng- 
lish critics, one of whom calls the new man an ‘‘artistic Rava- 
chol,”’ and says it is an insult to Delacroix to Say that de Groux 
is like him. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


A MANUAL oF MYTHOLOGY, by Alexander S, Mur- 
Fray, deserves the success which the publishers claim for it. Mr. 
Murray is the well-known curator of Greek and Roman antiquities 
of the British Museum, and an authority on his subj - His 
“* Manual,” of which — of the second edition is Soteee us, 
is a very different sort of work from the compilations which are 
usually put into the hands of Pupils. The Introduction is espe- 
cially valuable as giving a clear general account of the Greek 











omit theory altogether would undoubtedly have been much 
easier ; but, apart from the study of origins, mythology has little 
interest for us moderns. If our artists are to continue to use 
those ancient divinities to embody abstract ideas, as in the 
Minerva head on The Art Amateur’s cover and the Goddess of 
Liberty on the coins of the United States, it is most important 
that they should Study the essential—which is to say the primi- 
tive—meaning of these types. Short sketches are given of the 
Roman, Teutonic, East Indian and i 

illustrations, reproduced from old prints, might have 
ted, and references to authorities should have been supplied, 
(Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


ABRAHAM LENCOLN, a second and revised edition of 
Herndon and Weik’s life, comes to us in two volumes, with a new 
introduction by Mr. Horace White and illustrations which in- 
clude photographs of remarkable persons and and fac- 
similes of letters. Mr, Herndon, it will be-remem |, Was, for 
a ey hoes Lincoin’s law partner, and for many years had occu- 
gee If in Estting together materials for this biography. It 

rticularly full in all that concerns Lincoln’s early life and 
and includes many curious details about the or 
and. res- 


ren 
white” ‘amilies a! Lincoln mr oP which the great 
ident 7 un courtships, his att at poetry, 
and his mn es Orator and leeyar onl He 


, 





the way to greater, are recounted, and show us that side of the 
man about which least was definitely known, though it is very 
necessary to be known in order to rightly understand his great 
career, (D. Appleton & Co.) 


_ 


A NOBLE ART is the title of a volume containing 
lectures on the evolution and construction of the piano. 


’ 

ture. Herplea that a Piano is not simply ‘a harmonious accident 
of the nineteenth century,” but “an adequate expression of the 
higher instincts of humanity,” will not be questioned by any in- 
telligent lover of music; but without doubt there are many who 
enjoy piano-playing without ever bestowing a thought upon the 
inventors and workmen who have made the instrument what it is. 

The first chapter, “‘ The Evolution of the Piano,” gives a con- 
cise but adequate review of musical instruments from prehistoric 
times up to the Middle Ages, when the monochord, ‘the imme- 
diate ancestor of the piano and violin,” was invented. Next, in 
order of description, come the clavichord, the vir inal, the spinet 
and the harpsichord, leading up to the advent o ‘*the first suc- 
cessful piano” in 1711, after which the variations in shape ‘and 
i ‘Ome numerous. In ‘Scientific Construction of 


the Piano,” as illustrated by one of Steinway’s instruments, Miss 


Smith describes with remarkable clearness the construction and . 


action of individual parts, and makes an apparently uninteresting 
subject interesting. ‘The Artists of Piano-Makin ,” the last 
chapter, is largely devoted to a biographical sketch o Theodore 
Steinway, whom the author calls ‘‘ the founder of the New York 
school of Piano-making,” and whose struggles and triumphs cer- 
tainly deserve the enthusiastic language employed. The book 
is finely illustrated, is printed on the De Vinne Press, and is for 
by Schirmer & Co., New York, 





IN THE SERVICE oF RACHEL, Lapy RUSSELL, 
by Emma Marshall. Mrs. Marshall’s Style is so well known, and 
the story is so similar to others she has written, that little need 
be said of it, but that little must be in its favor, for the book is 
good. It comes under the head of historical novels, as it deals 
with the Exclusion Bill in the reign of Charles II. of England ; 
but although this is the main feature of the Story, there is more 
i The book is in- 
teresting and, for the greater part, well written, but the charac- 
ters sometimes speak the English of to-day, and at others that 
of 1682 and following years, which is, to say the least, confusing. 
The scenes in the home life of Lady Russell, which, says the 
authoress in her Preface, are taken from her ladyship’s * Let- 
ters,” are good, and Mrs. Marshall impresses on her readers the 
many virtues of this good and clever woman. It is a book which 
= . read with interest by both young and old. (Macmillan & 

o. 


_ 


THE Last CONFESSION, by Hall Caine, is a great 
Story, admirably written and intensely interesting, A London 
doctor on the point of death confesses toa priest that he has 
murdered a man in Morocco, This man turns out to be the old 
priest’s prodigal son, who, causing his mother’s death and the 
disgrace of his father, who takes refuge in the Church, emigrates 
from Spain to Morocco, and turns Mussulman. Here he is the 


sioned by the authorities of Fez to put an end’ to the English 
doctor, also a tourist, The latter kills him in self-defence, on 
his journey home to his dying son ; saves the life of the latter, but 
the der he has committed so preys on his mind that he is 
taken seriously ill, and while the good priest is Pronouncing ab- 
solution, dies. i iti 

we have come across for many a long day. 

The Blind Nother, by the same author, and bound with “ The 
Last Confession,” is a pretty, simple little tale of a r young 
mother of nineteen, who a month before her fatherless child is 

loses her sight. The story runs over the Space of eighteen 
months, at the end of which time an operation for cataract is 
performed on the girl’s eyes, which are bandaged, with the in- 
structions she is on no account to remove the linen. She yearns 
to see her child. He is stricken down with croup ; reckless, she 
tears the bandage off just in time to see the wee thing die. This 
most pathetic story ends abruptly ; whether the mother dies also 
is not plain, but the reader is led to Suppose shedoes. The vol- 
ume, which contains a portrait of Mr. Caine, is well bound and 
printed on heavy paper, and the young publishing house is to be 
congratulated on this first-rate novel. (Tait, Sons & Co.) 








CHARING CRoss TO SAINT PAUL’S may be described 
as a series of delightful sketches and vignettes by that rare artist, 
Mr. Joseph Pennell, reproducing with marvellous effect the actual 
life as well as the architecture of one of the greatest of historic 


and collaborator, acting as a modest s kesman to the panorama 
in the aa manner imaginable. The writer picks out figures 
here and there in the artist’s vivid Eroups, and invests them with 
a web of romance so plausible and charming that the reader fair 
would think it must have been so, Occasionally Mr. McCarthy 
waxes reminiscent and discussive, but never unduly so, and 
usually with becoming reference to Mr. Pennell as the reader’s 
principal creditor in this little volume of notes and sketches, 
(Macmillan & Co.) 





AN EXCELLENT KNAVE, by J. Fitzgerald Molloy, is 
an extremely bright and ingenious detective Story, told with 
marked dramatic force, and relieved by an undercurrent of 


vellously gifted than the average detective of fiction, but at the 
Same time he js a thoroughly rational being, who knows his 
business perfectly, and entraps his victim finally in the face of 
innumerable obstacles. As ‘the story tells us, a cruel suspicion 
has clouded the fair name of Hugh Moreland, an artist beloved 
of Cicely Halswelle, niece and ward of Lady Forrester. The 
tale is based for the most Part on the heroic effort 

man to clear his own reputation and discover the real murderer 
of Charles Forrester, before asking the true-hearted maiden to 
be his wife. (Natjonal Book Co.) 





IN Don Ors1No, by F, Marion Crawford, we are in- 
troduced to the third generation of the noble house of Saracines- 


the aristocracy in “ fin de siécle” Rome, reflecting in equal measure 
its failings and its virtues. 

The student of contem ous history will be intensely in. 
terested in the admirable and faithful Portrayal of life and man_ 
ners in the capital of United Italy ; while the lover of romance 
more especially if he be of the stern Sex, is bound to be enthrall. 
ed by the exquisite conception of the mysterious heroine, Maria 
Consuelo, fascinating brilliant and Magnificent at last’ j;, her 


mancer, stylist or observer than the 
(Macmillan & Co.) 





W. K. Clifford, are nine short tales of rather more than average 

merit. M. Henri Carbouche, who we are to suppose is a famous 
French painter, having been jilted in early life, makes it a rule 

not to paint portraits of women. Lord Harlekston, however, 

pose upon him to paint his wife. Carbouche recognizes in 
e: 


verse pleasure in realistically accenting her wrinkles, her thick 
neck and general fleshiness, But madame, waiting until the |ast 
Sitting, adroitly reminds him of their former acquaintance, so 
that in giving the last touches he unconsciously idealizes the 
portrait and makes it such as she wished ~ “& Ridiculous 
Tragedy” turns on the fears of an Italian count of fifty, who, 


Among the other stories ate “The Last Scene of the Play,” 
“On the Way to the Sea,” and “A Sorry Love Affair,” (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 





THE SIEGE OF NorWICH CASTLE, by M. M. Blake, 
is a tale of the romantic and warlike times of William the Con- 
queror, when England’s broad lands and manors were constant- 
ly changing Owners, according to the merits or crimes of the su- 
zerain’s belligerent nobles, Norman and Saxon ; who, when not 
contending against a common foe, were apt to be at Sword’s 
points with each other. The story is full of Stirring scenes, and 
is briskly told. The illustrations, by the author, may serve to 
enhance the interest among younger readers, (Macmillan & 
Co.) 





MONICA, THE MESA MAIDEN, barefooted, winsome 
and of an exceeding goodness, lived in Southern California, one 
of the garden spots of our land. 

Mrs. Evelyn Raymond has written a thoroughly charming and 
simple story, replete with local color, in which this quite incom- 


We are made acquainted, also, with Monica’s pic- 
turesque but useless family, for whom the poor child toils unre- 
mittingly. Sundry tourists appear upon the scene ; 
maiden becomes their guide, and ina brief Period the intimate 
friend of one of their number, Miss Christine Dana, ztat six- 
teen, and the adopted child of Judge Dana. 

A terrific rate occurs, with wide-spread, calamitous results : 
here begins the exciting part of the tale. Monica starts off in 
quest of her craven brother, Gabriel, who imagines himself the 
murderer of his best friend, and the dauntless maiden has no end 
of thrilling adventures with hostile Indians and grizzly bears before 
she finds him. The tourists go up into the mountains to camp 
out; they also have an interest in discovering Gabriel, Finally 
the absent boy turns up in the home of a miner, who is discov- 
ered to be Christine’s real father. The tangled skein is unravel- 
ed, and unalloyed happiness prevails, as the good Padre Geronimo 
invokes the blessing of Heaven on the entire party, (Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co., illustrated. ) 


___ 


A GIFT OF Love, compiled by Rose Porter, is a 
small volume of a devotional nature, containing selections in 
Prose and verse for each day of the year. The extracts show 
wide range in reading, and a catholic Spirit. The book is bound 
in white linen, and bears on the cover a device of Pansies in silver 
and gold. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 





drawings are quite good, but in nearly every case the blossoms 
are infinitely better rendered than the leaves, Violets, however, 
are always popular, and Miss Hart’s little book will make a pretty 
birthday gift. (G. M. Allen Co.) 





THE ninth series of THE Goop THINGs oF LIFE is 
full of those trifles of wit and wisdom, beauty and humor that 
make life desirable. The confidential conversation on Page 1, 
about Dobson and the cure which he is trying for his craving for 
drink, a conversation which is evidently overheard by Dobson 
and his affianced, would make an excellent ‘‘ screen scene” in a 


engagements is the somewhat novel lesson which we are taught 
In short, the oblong, gray-and-gold covered volume 
is a store of Surprises of which not the least surprising is the un- 
failing excellence of the drawings, which furnish a liberal educa- 





SCENES IN FAIRYLAND, by Canon Atkinson, is a 
pretty little story for children of the doings and Sayings of a 
certain Little Miss Mary, who dreams of being in fairyland. 
Canon Atkinson knows well how to write for children, and if his 
ideas are not alwa original, he treats them in an original way 
and so puts new life into them. The book is well illustrated by 

- E. Brock, some of the drawings being particularly good, and 
there are some charming head-pieces by Walter Crane, 


—_— 


MIXED PICKLES, three girls and a boy of the Pickle 
family—are decidedly too much for their quiet Quaker rel- 


driving hay-carts, and one another’s heads, fighting; and are 
altogether too peppery a lot of pickles for every-day consumption. 
But as pretty nearly everything, short of murder, may pass in the 
child’s world, if it be done in fun, a taste of this sort of literature 
now and then may do no harm. Author, Evelyn Raymond. 
Illustrated, (Crowell & Co.) 
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TREATMENT OF DESIGNS. 


“4 PLEASANT OCCUPATION.” 


WATER-COLOR.—In copying this picture, it is im- 

rtant to note that the general effect is light and delicate, the. 
darkest spots of color in the whole being the flower-pots and the 
girl’s stockings. Observe, also, that the highest light occurs in 
the window curtain, and that all others are subservient to this. 
Procure a well-stretched panel of Whatman’s heavy water-color 
paper (not hot pressed), and wash over the whole surface thor- 
oughly with clear water. When this is dry, sketch in the general 
outlines of the design with a finely pointed lead-pencil, making 
the lines very delicate. Begin at the top when painting the wall, 
and carry the wash down gradually over the foreground, using 
the same local tone at first. After this is dry, deepen the tones 
where necessary, and draw with a fine brush the lines of the 
boards, window frame, stool, rug, etc. The figure of the girl 
must be carefully copied, and particular attention should be 
given to the squares of glass, window-panes and folds of the 
small inside curtains. The colors used for the wall and floor are 
as follows, no white paint being mixed with them: Yellow 
ochre, lamp black, light red and a little cobalt for the general 
tone. Madder lake and raw umber are added in different parts, 
and where touches of blue and yellow are seen, run in washes of 
pure cobalt, and here and there a touch of light cadmium. Use 
plenty of water and a large brush, reserving the smaller pointed 
camel’s-hair ones for fine lines in finishing. The vivid green 
leaves of the plants may be made with Prussian blue, light cad- 
mium, vermilion and raw umber, adding light red and lamp black 
in the shadows, -For the deep blue bronze vase, use indigo, 
madder lake and yellow ochre, with sepia in the deeper touches. 
The brilliant flowers of the geranium are made with vermilion 
and rose madder, mixing raw umber in small quantities where a 
deeper tone is needed. Light red and raw umber will give the 
color of the flower-pots, to which may be added madder lake and 
a very little ivory black in the deeper tones, When painting the 
sky behind the square panes, lay in first a general tone of grayish 
blue, and when this is dry, draw over it the square lines and put 
in the bright greens and reds of the geranium. For the lightest 
colors in the geraniums the paper may be made perfectly clean 
by using thick blotting-paper cut to a point. After wetting the 
spot well, the moist color is taken up by the paper in this man- 
ner. The pure brilliant scarlet is then washed in and allowed to 
dry in crisp touches. Paint the girl’s face and hands with yellow 
ochre, vermilion, rose madder and a little lamp black. Add a 
touch of cobalt in the half tints and use a little light red in the 
shadows. For the hair, use raw umber, yellow ochre and sepia, 
and wash in the half tints with a little delicate lamp black. The 
local tone of the dress is painted with Antwerp blue, yellow 
ochre, light red and raw umber, adding rose madder and lamp 
black in the shadows. Lamp black, madder lake and yellow 
ochre will give the black stockings, with the same tone, though of 
different quality, for the shoes. Add a little burnt Sienna in the 
shadows beneath the feet. The little stool is painted with yellow 
ochre and raw umber, with cobalt and light red in the shadow. 
For the curtain bar at the top, use sepia, cobalt and light red, 
with yellow ochre in the lights. The blue-gray rug in the left- 
hand corner of the foreground may be painted with permanent 
blue, yellow ochre, madder lake and rawumber. Sepia and light 
red are used in the shadows upon the boards and dark touches in 
the corners of the floor. 

The picture frame may be touched in delicately with light cad- 
mium, yellow ochre and raw umber. The tone of the engraving 
inside is suggested with a wash of lamp black, cobalt and light 
red. For the highest lights the paper is left clear when washing 
in the color, but in parts the lights may be taken out with blotting- 
paper, as already suggested, in case any corrections or alterations 
are found necessary in finishing. 





RABBITS. 


THE readiest way of sketching the rabbits so that 
each one will occupy its allotted space is to strike a horizontal 
line across the centre of the plate and a corresponding one across 
the paper or the canvas upon which the copy is to be made ; 
then mark upon the latter line such outlines as are found to 
touch it. Four of the rabbits will now be located, and the fifth 
one can but come in his right place with relation to them, as they 
are completed. 

WaATER-COLORS require a good paper with a slight grain— 
Whatman’s Imperial Not hot-pressed is desirable—and it should 
be thoroughly sponged on the back and firmly stretched. A thin 
wash of new blue and light cadmium yellow may then be carried 
over all the background and foreground up to the outlines of the 
rabbits ; and it may be passed entirely over them by those who wish 
to use Chinese white upon the lights instead of leaving the 
paper white, for where either warm or dark color subsequently 
come in they will be sufficiently strong to overcome this very pale 
wash. After allowing time for requisite drying, the light cadmium 
may again be employed for the darker washes around the rabbits, 
but without the new blue, except in the cold parts. A little rose 
madder must be mixed in for the warm foreground, and raw umber 
for the dark tints in the background. Where either wash accords 
with the tints of the rabbits, let it go over them ; for by stopping 
washes at the outlines, hard effects are likely to be produced. 
Three washes ought to answer thus far, further variation of tint 
being deferred until the rabbits have been finished. They want 
the same colors, in suitable combinations, black only being added 
to the palette. Cadmium and rose madder will give the warmest 
tints, then raw umber, new blue and black are introduced as they 
are required ; the dark tints that are to be sharply touched on 
always being reserved for the last, as they will cover any lighter 
tints that may have been laid under them. The 
light cadmium and new blue will give the subdued 
green of the cabbage leaves, raw umber being used in 
shadow. 

OIL-coLors will require the following palette : Co- 
balt, lemon yellow piss white for the lightest part of 
background and foreground. The same will enter into 
the darker parts where they are at all cold, raw umber, 
burnt Sienna and even a little rose madder coming in the 
warm tints. White, lemon, yellow ochre and burnt Si- 
enna will make the light, warm tint for the foreground, 
and the same, without lemop yellow, for the warmest 
tints in the rabbits. Cobalt, lemon yellow and rose 
madder are the best colors for the neutral tint, black 
being used only where it is actually wanted pure. The 
white light of the rabbits must be touched on last, 
with slight strokes of a pliable bristle brush, but if the 
other colors have dried, they must be prepared to re- 
ceive the new ones by being freshened up with poppy- 
oil. The general tone of the study is warm neutral, 
and if the background tints are brought over the rab- 
bits as far as admissible the effect, as a whole, will be 
the softer and more harmonious for it. Bristle brushes 
should be used as far as practicable. The colors are 
not of a character to lose much in drying, but it is 
best to brush poppy-oil or retouching varnish over the 
entire surface before finishing, to make sure that the 
keeping is perfect. 


“ ARBUTUS.” 


THE little studies of trailing arbutus depicted on our 
supplement sheet are available for sprinkling over a large sur- 
face or for fitting into small spaces. A dainty five o’clock tea-set 
might easily be decorated with these sprays, with little or no rep- 
etition in their grouping. Since the blossom is comparatively 
insignificant, great attention must be given to the painting of 
the leaves, a pleasing variety of tone being indispensable to avoid 
monotony. For the first washes take moss green J; vary this 
with a tint made by adding to two parts of moss green about one 
part of deep blue green. Some of the larger leaves may be 
washed in with yellow ochre. Use brown green and dark green 
No. 7; but very little is required. Paint the stems first in green, 
then strengthen with violet of iron, using the same color for out- 
lines. The blossoms can first have a delicate tint of mixing yel- 
low passed over them; then toward the edges work in lightly 
either Pompadour red or carnation No. 1. Care must be taken 
not to lose the niceties of the drawing. 





PANSY BUTTER-DISH AND PLATES. 


THE pansy designs given are very handsome if the disks 
be painted in solid gold where they present an even dark sur- 
face, and stippled with gold where the surface is broken. The 
conventional designs ornamenting the rims and the handles to 
the dish are likewise in gold, as well as all the outlining. It will 
greatly enhance the effect if a ground tint of palest ivory yellow 
be first put in, before drawing on the design ; but this tint must 
be removed from under the gold and the purple parts of the 
blossoms, 

For the yellow petals use a wash of mixing yellow strengthened 
in parts with silver yellow, and shaded with neutral gray. The 
purple petals should not be painted in deep velvety tones, to imi- 
tate nature ; delicate shades are far preferable in this kind of dec- 
orative work. For pure, pale purple take light violet of gold, 
adding a little deep blue green for the first wash ; shade with deep 
violet of gold also mixed with deep blue green. A very fair sub- 
stitute for these expensive colors is found in a mixture of ultra- 
marine blue and purple No. 2. For the leaves begin with moss 
green V ; shade with brown green and dark green No. 7. Glaze 
with vellow ochre. If gold is not wished to be used, the disks 
may be put in with chestnut brown, taking the same color for 
outlining in place of the gold. 





SWEET-PEA DESIGN FOR TEA SERVICE. 
THE dainty little design given fora tea-plate, cup and 
saucer, while quite effective is very quickly done, neatness and 
accuracy in drawing being the chief element of success, The 
blossoms may be in any color suited to individual taste. 
Carnation No. 1 makes a good pink; put it on thinly and 
shade with the same, glazing in the deepest parts with brown 
green. Forthe foliage and stems take moss green J shaded with 
brown green, strengthened with dark green and glazed in the 
deepest parts with deep red brown, Outline both leaves and 
flowers with the same color. The tendrils look well in matt gold, 
and may be underlined with deep red brown. The rims of each 
article and the handle of the cup should likewise be of solid gold. 





CORNER-PIECES FOR EMBROIDERY. 


THE conventionalized sunflower and daffodil designs, 
which are very simple and easy, are intended for the decoration of 
the corners of table centres or tea table-cloths on white linen. 
They will serve equally well for table mats of any kind on cloth, 
silk, satin or velvet, on which the flowers and leaves may be either 
** appliquéd ” or worked solidly. On white linen they may be 
worked solidly and shaded in delicate natural coloring, or they 
can be rendered in long and short stitch, or outlined only in 
thick embroidery silk. 





FEWELLED SOFA PILLOW OR LAMP MAT. 


A RICH and novel method of working designs similar 
to that of which an illustration is given is to use gold braid, beads, 
spangles and imitation jewels wherever opportunity offers. If rich 
coloring be used, the work much resembles Indian embroidery. 

Our design should have a foundation of undressed kid or prop- 
erly prepared skin, tan being the best shade to throw up the color- 
ing. Make a coil of gold braid for the centre, and for marking 
the outer and inner lines forming the circular foundation of the 
pattern, Put in the inside forms radiating from the centre with 
sapphire blue embroidery silk, solid satin stitch being used. The 
large flower forms, likewise solid, may be alternately in deep rose 
and purple; the centres are made with clear cut-glass amber 
beads. The small flowers are worked in orange of the reddish 
tangerine shade, with centres of bright blue cut-glass beads. The 
leaves are painted in with bronze powder the color of leaf gold, 
and are outlined and veined with cardinal red silk, thus enrich- 
ing the gold. The bronze powder must be properly mixed with 
the medium sold forthe purpose. For the berries sew on opaque 
reddish jewels. The latter have a small hole bored on either side, 
so that they can be firmly secured. 

For a sofa cushion the circle of kid should be “‘ appliquéd” on 
to velvet or rich brocade of a corresponding color to one of those 
used in the flower forms. A puffing of silk or satin exactly 


matching the kid will finish off the edge and serve also for back- 
ing. Fora lamp mat no mounting is necessary, the mat being 
merely lined with silk to make it neat. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


OIL PAINTING QUERIES, 


CECIL, who asks how to represent a glowing sunset, 
may obtain a satisfactory result by painting the sun with pure 
Chinese white, laid on sufficiently to hide the sky tint completely. 
This, when dry, should be glazed with cadmium yellow, or In- 
dian yellow and vermilion, according as yellow, orange or red is 
required. This method gives a much greater degree of brilliancy 
than can be obtained by mixing the white with the colors. 
Another way is to scrape out the lights of the sun's disk, then 
smooth the part, and tint it in the manner above described. 
Clouds of a cool tint on the horizon or crossing the sun may be 
made with cobalt and lake with a very little white, 


W. G. C. writes, saying that in the number for 
December, 1892, Mr. Fowler is said to recommend Antwerp blue, 
without fear of unpleasant results, etc.; and in the January (1893) 
number Miss M. B. Smith says that Antwerp blue is no more per- 
manent than Prussian blue. He asks which of these statements 
he must believe. Both artists are teachers of great experience, 
and they are responsible for their statements. Every artist has 
his own opinions on the much-discussed question of permanency 
of colors. No two artists agree in toto with regard to it; the 
manner one has in diluting his color may render it permanent, 
while with another it will be terribly fleeting. The great painters 
of France, England and Germany have tried to come to an 
agreement as to which colors are permanent or otherwise, and 
they cannot agree. There may be a difference in the brands— 
one maker’s Prussian blue, say, is more permanent than his 
Antwerp blue, while another’s is vice versa. All we can advise 
W.G.C. todo is to experiment himself and abide by his own 
judgment. 


G. MCN.—When painting portraits in oil, it is a much 
better method to obtain the effect desired, in the first place, with 
solid color, not depending on scumbling or glazing at the last, to 
remedy mistakes. Sometimes when the whole picture is com- 
plete the tone of the background can be modified, if it be found 
necessary, without repainting the whole solidly. In this case, 
scumbling or glazing may be resorted to, but should be prac- 
tised understandingly. 


O.R.C., Syracuse, N. Y.—(1) After outlining the head 
of the King Charles spaniel and sketching in the principal 
masses of hair with a wash of Vandyck brown and turpentine, 
lay in all the shadows, leaving the canvas to represent the lights. 
The background should be darker than the lights but lighter 
than the shadows, and a warm tint will best relieve the head; 
burnt umber, light red and white are suitable colors, and they 
may be brought well into the soft outlines of the head. Use 
Vandyck brown with ivory black, to keep the hair in the shadow 
warm, and use neutral tint to qualify all the lights. Rather long, 
flat bristle brushes will be required for the hair. 


S1R: In a study that has been sent me to copy in oil 
colors, the foliage and grass in the foreground are blended off 
into the white of the paper. Is this to be imitated, or am I to 
fill up the blank space with foliage or anything else to suit my- 
self ? F, E., Morris, Il. 
If the study to be copied is to be painted in oil colors, it is bet- 
ter to continue the foreground or background out entirely to the 
edge, so that none of the plain canvas is seen within the frame. 
The water-color effect is different, as very charming results may 
be obtained by skilfully managing the washes so that parts of 
the white paper are left clear, as suggested in the study above 
mentioned, This is entirely allowable, as the two mediums (oil 
and water-color) are distinctly different in the manner of their 
use, ° 





WATER-COLOR QUERIES. 


WEB, Syracuse.—In painting a head, if the complex- 
ion is fair, the following list of water-colors may be used to ad- 
vantage : Yellow ochre, vermilion, rose madder, mixed with a 
little lamp-black for the local tone, adding sepia and light red, 
with cobalt in the shadows, and omitting vermilion. In certain 
deeper touches of shadow in the corners of the mouth, nostrils, 
under the ears, etc., use rose madder and raw umber, without any 
other color, The delicate blue gray half-tints are made with yel- 
low ochre and a little lamp-black, with which a small quantity of 
rose madder may be mixed, if a warmer tone isdesired. The very 
darkest shadows are made with sepia, cobalt and light red ; rose 
madder may be added where a richer tone is desired. In 
painting the lips, use rose madder, vermilion and raw umber for 
the local tone; in the shadows, omit the vermilion, and add a 
little lamp-black with light red. The same colors with a few 
variations are used for a dark complexion. Light red is added 
to the local tone, and very little vermilion is needed, except in 
tne lips. In the shadows, madder lake is substituted for rose 
madder. The background must be in keeping with the face, to 
avoid the appearance of the head being stuck on the canvas, and 
it must of course be varied to suit the complexion of the individ- 
ual and the different draperies which may enter into the general 
scheme of color. To make a gray effect, use lamp-black, yellow 
ochre, raw umber and light red, adding a little permanent blue 
in parts. These colors should not be mixed in one flat, even tone, 
but be laid in with irregular washes, which are slightly blended 
at the edges, while moist, with a large round sable brush. (2) To 
be answered in the February issue, your letter should have 
reached us during the last week in December. 


F. H. F., Urbana.—The water-colors used in combi- 
nation to form the different shades mentioned are as follows: 
For a buff, use yellow ochre, white, raw umber and a little 
light red. A lighter shade is made by adding more white and 
less raw umber. For olive, use raw umber, yellow ochre, a little 
permanent blue and burnt Sienna. In the golden olive, use more 
yellow ochre and very little or no blue with the raw umber and 
white. Old red is made with madder lake, white, yellow 
ochre and alittle ivory black. A faded red is made with rose 
madder, yellow ochre, white, a little permanent blue and ivory 
black. 

Salmon color may be made with yellow ochre, white, light red 
and a little ivory black. This may be deepened by substituting 
burnt Sienna for light red ; raw umber may be added to the black if 
a warmer tone is desired. The light brown café au lait is made 
with bone brown, yellow ochre and white. For russet brown, 
use bone brown, white and burnt Sienna. A pearly gray is 
produced by combining ivory black, white, a little yellow ochre, 
permanent blue and light red. Add to these colors terre verte, 
and you will have gray green. A sage green is made from 
permanent blue, yellow ochre, burnt Sienna and ivory black. 
-Peacock green is produced by mixing Antwerp blue with cadmi- 
um, white, madder lake and raw umber. Ivory black and burnt 
Sienna added to these will give a deeper, richer shade of this 
brilliant color. A bronze gold shade is made with bone brown, 

ellow ochre, deep cadmium and white. A different shade of 
ronze gold is produced by mixing orange cadmium, raw umber 
and burnt Sienna, qualified by a littie ivory black. A warm 
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brown is made by mixing bone brown with burnt Sienna. This 
may be made lighter in quality by adding yellow ochre and white. 
All these colors are red grayer and more dul! in quality by 
the addition of more or less ivory black with white. A carefully 
prepared table of colors, with the combinations necessary to pro- 
duce the different shades found in nature, will be given shortly. 
We should like to see the book on Sepia drawings, but have not 
as yet received it. 


OLp SUBSCRIBER, Leeds.—Unless_ considerable 
change is required in your sketch, it will be better to use wetted 
wash-leather, wrap around the forefinger, than a sponge. 
This mode is frequently more easy than that in which the sponge 
is employed. ith the wet leather you can produce (on paper of 
a gran fated surface) effects of gravel or sand on shores, the 
desired texture being obtained by gently rubbing off a ‘portion<of 
the colors from the summits of the granulations of the paper. 





HOW TO REPRODUCE A DRAWING, 


H. B., Clarksburg, W. Va.—The cheapest and sim- 
plest manner of reproducing a drawing is by what is called 
‘* process work,” specimens of which are to be seen in our lead- 
ing m ines every month, In this a drawing is made with 
pen and India or other special ink on paper, and is then 
tographed upon a plate of gelatine prepared and hardened for 
the purpose. The lines of the drawing are left clean and the 
spaces between them are bitten out with acid in the usual manner. 
A metal cast is then taken from this — form, and the prints 
are made from this metal plate or shell. Materials for all such 
work can be procured from any large artists’ supply store adver- 
tising in our columns. 


W. M. writes: “ Can I make photo-engravings from 
pen drawings? If I can, will you kindly tell me how to proceed 
to make an engraving ?” 

You can study photo-engraving at your own home, and Fuchs 
& Lang, Chicago, Ill., can supply you with an etching outfit 
for $75 probably. The photographing outfit would cost any- 
where from $100 to $500, If you really intend to go into the 
business we would advise you to procure a second-hand photo- 
So. Unless you are sure of a contract after you 
master the process it would not be advisable for you to invest 
money in the outfit. It would be better to spend your energies 
in mastering the technique of pen-and-ink drawing. Cheaper 
methods of yoy cuts for country newspapers are the chalk 
plate process (Star Chalk Plate Co., St. Louis, Mo.) and ‘* The 
Graphic Film’’ (Tribune Building, New York). 





WAX POLISH FOR CHIP CARVING, ETC. 


A.C. A., Trenton, N. J,—Take of yellow beeswax and 
turpentine equal parts by weight. Melt the wax and strain it 
through cheese-cloth. Stir in the turpentine while the wax is 
warm, and then put the mixture into a wide-mouthed bottle for 
use—one with a ground stopper will be best. 

Apply the polish to the work with an inch and a quarter flat 
cametohale brush. When the turpentine has nearly evaporated, 
= with a medium stiff brush, using the brush very briskly, 

ut not pressing too hard. Should the wax become too stiff 
through evaporation, more turpentine may be added to the mix- 
ture atany time. If the mixture is for immediate use the bottle 
should be well shaken to thoroughly incurporate the ingredients. 
One coat of this polish is invariably sufficient. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the work will look streaky, when it is well to apply a second 
coat over the streaky parts. 

All work that is to be wax polished should previously be 
rubbed down with several grades of glass paper. A good rub- 
bing with shavings or sawdust greatly improves the appearance 
of any polished surface. 





HINTS FOR INTERIOR. DECORATION. 


C. D. L. writes : “ Your article on house decoration in 
the current month is so helpful to persons of moderate means 
that I venture to goto you for further instructions, I live ina 
large country town, and want my parlor renovated in as good 
taste as that of my neighbors. find selection of wall-paper is 
my great difficulty. Would you recommend ingrain paper for 
a parlor? What color should it be? It must be a tone to re- 
flect light, as the room faces northeast and is shaded by a deep 
an The carpet and furniture are olive, gray and old rose. 

he walls are low, only eight and one half feet high. What color 
ought the woodwork to be and how ought the wood mantel to be 
treated, as it is painted like the woodwork ? Would the mantel 
look well made up like your illustration, since my room is so low ? 
What is the best bronzing for stencilling and enamel, and where 
can they be purchased ? I have two articles of furniture that are 
ebonized. Can they be treated to resemble mahogany or walnut 
wood, and if so, with what ?” 

Do not use ingrain for your small parlor. Get one of those 

pers which are now made in imitation of a Louis Seize silk, 
in stripes of alternate light and medium old rose or soft yellow. 
You can get such a paper with the stripes plain, or with flowers 
sprinkled over them, which will help to make your room look 
higher, The mantel would look well as you suggest. The leaf 
bronze for stencilling should be bought of a dealer in decorative 
painters’ supplies, who will also keep the good brands of any en- 
ame! paint. You cannot have your ebonized furniture changed 
if the cbonizing has been done with the usual acid stain, but if it 
be only enamelled in black — that can be scra off and 
done up by a regular furniture finisher; it will a costly 
undertaking. 


G. S.C. asks for advice in decorating a dark dining- 
room, so asto get a cheerful effect. The room is 12x30 feet; 
10 feet ° inches high; chair-rail about three feet from the floor ; 

icture moulding ten inches from cornice ; woodwork now grained 
ight a 
Woodwork should be sanded down to smooth finish and paint- 
ed with two coats of white lead and linseed-oil, and then with 
another (or two if the first is not absolutely smooth) of best 
enamel ag ms of natural cherry color. Low-cost woodwork 
grained in imitation of oak is vulgar. Below the chair-rail have 
a glazed paper in a delicate shade of golden brown. Above the 
chair-rail lay a paper of conventional pattern (Colonial, as you 
prefer) of light Sienna, red or yellow on cream ground, The 
pattern must be a diaper, as this 
increases the effect of light. 
Have the frieze, cornice and ceil- 





which paintings will show to the best advantage, also how to 
decorate the dining-room especially. My idea was to have panels 
inserted in the wall, and upon these paint such pieces as will be 
appropriate.” Asa background for paintings, select a neutral 
tone, like citrine, russet, gray or faded red, and have it stippled 
with the painter’s ordinary stippling brush, to avoid gloss as 
much as practicable. Your idea for the dining-room is 5 
You might paint the walls to give the effect of wainscot of two 
or three inch —s and fill in the panel spaces with your 
pictures as suggested. The best cheap woods for painting upon 
are whitewood and pine. These should be “ filled” with Wheel- 
er’s or an equally good filler before you begin to paint. 


H. A. M., Portland Ore., has a bedroom fifteen by 
sixteen feet, which has for a long time been kept in white and 
blue. She wants to redecorate and refurnish the room, and asks 
for suggestions. 

We give two schemes for refurnishing an average-sized bed- 
room, both of which have the recommendation of having been 
recently carried out in this locality. The first.was in shrimp pink 
and pale turquoise, a paper of American make with large pale 
blue green palm pattern on a delicate shrimp ground being se- 
lected for the walls. The ceiling was tinted in pale turquoise 
without pattern, and the cornice was painted in ivory white. The 
hangings were of baby blue satin, thin silk and figured cretonne. 
Furniture in rugs or other upholstery stuffs in predominant tones 
of shrimp and pale salmon, Carpet a Wilton of any light tones. 

The second was in lavender and ivory. Here the paper was 
a delightful but somewhat expensive article of French manu- 
facture, showing bunches of flowers on a dull gray lavender 
ground, with some gilding. The ceiling was painted a delicate 
warm lavender (lavender inclining toward rose), and was enriched 
with decoration in ivory stencil. The furniture coverings were 
in French striped stuff containing much faded rose and pale sea 
green. Thecurtains were in changeable Japanese silk, of pale 
mauve. The Duchesse (or draped dressing table) was hung with 
the same stuff. In the first of these schemes the existing wood- 
work was painted a soft gray ; in the second, the light ash cas- 
ings were permitted to remain. 


J. J. R—We do not know what “ Grecian varnish” 
is, nor can we find, after careful inquiry of several veteran paint 
and decoration foremen, any one who does. 


GEORGE L. P.—Keene’s cement may be procured 
through the Fleming Cement and Brick Co., 23 Liberty Street, 
New York, or from any other large dealer. 


M. A. P. seeks advice for a pupil who wishes to 
study design for interior decoration, and asks the titles of 
books on the subject. Study historical ornament—classic, med- 
izval and renaissance. The forms and proportions of ornament 
should be based on a study of the Greek and Roman architectural 
orders, using Vignola as text-book. Carefully read, for the his- 
feng of art, such works as Liibke, paying special attention to the 
Italian renaissance. Study the decorative styles of France in the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, from César 
Daly’s “‘ Motifs Historiques” (plates of interior work chiefly) if 
you have access to a good library. By continually drawing and 
tracing from the best examples of each style, you will learn its 
detail and much of its special genius. If youcannot get at César 
Daly, subscribe to the Formenschatz, and collect all the plates 
and drawings you can. Much may be learned of the theory of 
design from Havard’s ‘‘ L’Art dans la Maison ;” from Lewis F. 
Day's books on ornament, Viollet-le-Duc’s ‘‘ Learning to Draw ;”” 
from Raguenet and the like. Color may be studied in Racinet's 
** L’Ornament Historique” and Owen Jones’s ‘‘ Grammar of Or- 
nament,” which also has some interesting text. But pay no heed 
to the very worthless set of rules for designing he prefixed to his 
otherwise excellent book. You must also study constructive de- 
tail—say as much carpentry and joinery as is theoretically given 
in the first volume of the work known as ‘‘ Notes on Building 
Construction.” As you progress you will necessarily pay special 
attention to the decorative styles now in vogue—Empire, Louis 
XV., Louis XVI., Rococo, Colonial and so on ; but there is no 
reason why you should not now begin to train your eye to the 
immediate distinction of these periods by their several marked 
characteristics, 


S. H.—If your pine walls and ceilings have never been 
treated with a ‘‘ filler’? and varnished, the stains cannot be re- 
moved. If varnished or painted, they can be cleaned with soap- 
suds or with a little very weak acid applied to the spots with a 
rag. It frequently happens that the wood is of inferior quality ; 
sap blurs and other defects appearing after it has been in place 
— time, and if this be your case, such stains cannot be cleaned 
off, . 


A SUBSCRIBER wishes to know how to repaint wood- 
work of a hall of which the painted work is now in white, the 
hall door and staircase being in black walnut. Employ either 
ivory white or pale fawn color. To paint the woodwork in the 
tone of the black walnut would probably be found unsatisfactory. 


R. L., Orange, N. J—To darken oak, wash it with 
aqua ammonia or with lime water. Some kinds of mahogany 
are greatly improved by a wash of lime water, the color becom- 
ing darker and richer. 


AGATHA.—Hanging wreaths and mural decorations 
should never be made with fresh flowers, which fade immediately. 
Little tin troughs can easily be made to order, which can be kept 
full of water and in which the stalks can beplaced, and the troughs 
themselves hidden with evergreens, To avoid driving in nails, 
decorations may be frequently made on stretchers of thin lath 
made to fit exactly into a panel, or may be hung in the form of 
banners. 

MARGARET.—The most general devices are of course 
the sacred monogram, the Roman, Greek or St. Andrew’s cross, 
the labarum or sign of Constantine, the Star of Bethlehem, and 
the symbol of the Trinity. 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


M. W., Greenville, Pa.—The scale of measurements 
which were considered by the ancient Greeks to constitute the 
proper rtions of the human frame are as follows : For the 
whole oo of an average man the height is eight times the 
length of his head, measuring from the top of the crown to the 
sole of the foot. The distance from the longest finger tip of one 
hand to the longest finger tip of the other, measured across the 
breast with both arms extended in line, will equal the length of 
the body. The length of the arm from the top of the shoulder 
to the extreme point of the elbow equals one head and a half, or 
twice the length of the face from the roots of the hair on the 
forehead to the chin. 

The distance from the elbow to the wrist measures one hand 
and a quarter ; that from the wrist to the end of the longest fin- 
ger tip is equal to the length of the face. In different individu- 
als these measurements will, of course, be found to vary, and 
this fact must be taken into consideration when portraits are jp 

uestion. For ideal subjects, however, it will be safe to sketch jn 
the general outlines of the figure according to the above propor- 
tions. 


W. L. H., Chambersburg, Pa.—Among the works on 
color we can recommend are ‘‘ Color,’’ by Church (Cassell & Co., 
$1.50), and Chevreuil’s ‘‘ Laws and Contrasts of Color” (Rout- 
ledge, $2). Both contain colored plates. 

No one color can be in itself inharmonious, and the harmony 
of colors seen in nature depends upon the combinations formed 
and presented as visual facts to the human eye by the different 
self-colored objects within the range of vision. 


RANDOLPH, Talladega, Ala.—As a general rule, the 
centre of a picture should not be much above the level of the eye. 
In an exhibition, the pictures in this most favorable situation are 
said to be on the ‘‘line.” If the work be a landscape or a por- 
trait with a background, the horizontal line will require to be so 
placed. 

F. M. writes: “Can you tell me where I can procure 
a colored study of Battoni’s ‘ Magdalen’ and J. Comerre Paton’s 
* Ignorance’ ?” 

Both these pictures have been chromoed extensively in years 

t, and probably can be found at any of the large art stores in 
ew York. 


K., Pomona, Kan., writes : “ (1) What is your opinion 
of the air-brush? Would it be advisable for me to buy one 
and become accustomed to its use before applying for a situation 
in a photegrapher’s establishment, or would my present know|- 
edge of the use of stump and point suffice ? (2) Do photogra- 

hers in general expect artists employed by them to do free- 
and drawing, or is this only incidental to work on solar prints ? 
(3) How can I best secure employment ?” 
(1) The Art Amateur has already given its vpinion of the air- 
brush in the number for August, 1892. It would of course better 

our chances as a candidate for a position in some ‘‘ enlarging 

jouse” if you understood the manipulation of this apparatus ; 
but whether it would actually pay you to invest in the same, we 
cannot say. It is probable that you would do better to devote 
your time to doing your portraits free-hand, thus educating your 
eye to measure correctly. (2) Although most of the ‘* houses’’ 
that do enlarging use solar. prints, it is absolutely necessary to 
be able to put in touches free-hand. If you could show good 
work done without the use of solar prints, a photographer would 
have no hesitancy in employing you. (3) The best way to ob- 
tain employment is to answer advertisements in the metropolitan 
journals, or to correspond with photographers who take orders 
for crayon portraits. You might advertise in some photograph- 
ic journal, 


E. W. C.—Have some point of interest in your pic- 
ture to give a strong effect, as a ruined building, the broken 
walls of which may catch the sunlight and make broad, cool 
shadows ; a body of water reflecting the purple grays of distance 
and the gold of the sunset, or trees standing on its bank, or 
white sails far or near ; perhaps a bit of sandy road or shore, 
with an animal or human figure, will serve the purpose—some- 
thing, in short, to tell a story. 


SKETCH CLASS.—It is very important to remember 
that the sky color must be carried into the landscape. If yoursky 
is bright, the landscape must partake of its brightness. You can- 
not hope to paint a harmonious picture if you ignore this rule, 


T. W., Fairhaven, Conn.—If your sketches have not 
sufficient margin to them to permit their being stretched, they 
can be mounted on stretched canvas by any frame-maker. To 
mount them yourself, it is only requisite. that your glue be 
quite fluid and evenly distributed over the back, so that all 

rts are covered. In applying the picture to its backing, press 
it smooth, and it will set properly and without inequalities. 
Any canvas with oil colors on it is liable to crack if not kept 
stretched. It may be accidentally doubled or broken, or may 
curl up as it hangs on the wall, but in one way or another it is 
sure to be injured unless a stretcher is provided to keep it per- 
manently flat. 


C. T. R., Richmond, Va., has stained a plaster cast 
with coffee, and. now wants to make it white again, but the more 
she washes it the blacker it gets. All you can do is to paint it, 
taking care not to let the sharp cuts get filled up. Give it a thin, 
even coat of oil paint, but it will never look as well as it did be- 
fore it was stained. 


BERKLY AVE., Chicago.—There is no special medium 
made for painting in tapestry dyes on linen. A little of the me- 
dium used for wool, much diluted, will be found helpful. 


SUBSCRIBER, Millersburg, Ky.—A price list of novel- 
ties in dinner cards, menus and favors may be obtained by ad™ 
dressing George M. Allen & Co., whose card you will find in our 
advertising columns. . 

SUBSCRIBER, Denver.—You might obtain work in 
crayon portraiture by applying to the local photographers ; but, as 
a rule, such work is poorly paid. Exhibit portraits, whenever 
you have opportunities, at picture exhibitions ; this will advertise 
you sufficiently, if your work has positive merit. 


S. F. T.—The term “ pate tendre” is only the French 
for ‘* soft paste.” The kind of *‘ porcelain’ to which the name 
is applied is so called because, having no kaolin in it, it cannot 
stand as much heat as true or hard porcelain, and would melt in 
the fire before this latter would be baked. The glaze, as well as 
the paste, can be scratched with a knife. The fracture is white, 

and the glaze is of a pasty white, 
like cream. The edge of the 
foot is glazed all over, because 





ing in ivory or cream white, with 
the pattern on frieze and ceiling 
very open—not confused or made 
up oi large masses of color. Cur- 
tains of windows had better be 
plain or embroidered lace next to 
sash, and fawn-colored thin velvet 
or silk on room side. 


A. L. H., Athens, Tenn., 
writes to ask ‘just how walls 








soft paste porcelain, after it is 
baked, is hung from hooks, while 
hard porcelain stands on its 
base, and so has the glaze rubbed 
off. This is a useful thing to 
know if you happen to be a lover 
of old Sévres or Dresden ‘por- 
celain and would not be imposed 
on by dealers who pretend to 
sell ‘* old soft paste” while really 
offering only the modern imita- 
tions, 
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HERBERT A.—The illustrations in the magazine arti- 
cle you mention are not all wood-engravings ; in fact, all but two 
are ‘ process” cuts, although the table of contents states that the 
illustrations are engraved by » giving a reader, as in your 
case, a false impression. This is doing injustice to the public and 
double injustice to the wood-engraver. 





JEANNE.—If, as we suppose, you used moist colors 
in painting on satin, the _— you complain of is due to the 
glycerine in the colors. You can obviate this defect by using 
Chinese white, although it will, of course, destroy the transpar- 
ency of the pigments. : 


G. G. asks: “Is it allowable to make pen-and-ink 
sketches of wood-cuts that — in books published a number 
of years ago? I mean, for the purpose of having them repro- 
duced in another volume ?” 

If you are illustrating a story, the scenes of which are laid in a 
country you have never visited, it is of course permissible for you 
to refer to illustrations in books, and borrow the detail of some 
African scene from this book or a castle on the Rhine from that. 
But it is not honest to take an entire subject from some previously 
published book, Let your work be entirely original, if possible. 
Of course it is not against the law “ to crib” froma foreign pub- 
lication, the copyright of which has expired ; but you should not 
pass off such work as your own. 


E. C. P.—Never leave the wood bare after scraping 
your palette clean, but rub it well with linseed-oil before mixing 
colors on it again. Otherwise it will absorb so much that you 
will find yourself continually betrayed into false combinations by 
the differences between the colors on the palette and those on the 
canvas. 





CHINA PAINTING QUERIES. 
S. T. S—Your experience is similar to that of M. B. 


Alling, who not long ago said in these columns: ‘‘ Although 
there are numerous grounding oils for sale, I have never found 
anything that would take the place of lithographers’ varnish No. 


. I was taught to use this varnish by a practical workman, who 
had worked for many yearsin the Minton factory and was widely 
known in this country. It is sold in a pound can, costing sixty 
cents; but if a smaller amount could be obtained it would be 
better, for a pound will last for years. 

‘‘ For a cracker jar, or any article about that size, take as much 
of the varnish as would fill a small teaspoon. This oil is very 
peculiar to manage ; any attempt to rub it w with a knife only 
results in breaking it into little pieces that refuse to yield to the 
boss, and which fry out when fired, spoiling the work., For this 
reason the varnish should be prepared the day before using. Put 
it into a saucer and cover with turpentine enough to dissolve. 
When about the consistency of glycerine put it on a tile, add 
three drops of boiled linseed oil, olive oil and a fine machine oil. 
The two last named are always easy to obtain. Buy five cents’ 
worth of water-color carmine in dry powder; mix a little of this 
with turpentine, and when smooth add tothe oil. This is very 
necessary, for when it is applied to the china it is so near the 
color of it that it is very difficult to see whether the oil has been 
put on every part. The carmine disappears in the firing. 

“ Add enough turpentine to the oil to make it the consistency of 
ordinary tinting, and apply with a large tinting brush. Around 
a handle, where it is difficult to use a boss, thin the oil with tur- 
pentine, and put on a coat that will be the same thickness as the 
rest of the article when bossed. Let the article stand after boss- 
ing till the oil is tacky when touched with the end of the finger. 
Then apply the powder, It is a good plan to puta little oil on 
a piece of china, to try and see how it works.”’ 


M. A., St. Joseph’s, Mo.—Use spirits of lavender in- 
stead of turpentine in mixing your Lacroix colors. Clean your 
brushes and palette with alcohol, dispensing with turpentine en- 
tirely, since this is offensive to you. 


J. H. S., Waco, Tex.—The Osgood Art School gold 
(matt) is well adapted to Royal Worcester colors and relief 
paste, besides the plain surface of the work being a highly fluxed 
gold. Of course it must be understood that they must be fired 
first. We would recommend the same make of unfluxed (hard) 
gold for Lacroix colors, as the flux in the color is sufficient for 
both, and the gold remains on the surface, producing more satis- 
factory results, 








THE SOULE PHOTOGRAPH COMPANY (338 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston) sends us, together with its new catalogue 
of photographic reproductions of works of art, a dozen or more 
unmounted prints which indicate well the surprising variety of 
its stock. ‘*The Bird Charmer,” after Benner, is a chartaing 
panel composition, suitable for the centre leaf of a screen. 
Striking single figure subjects are ‘‘ The Golden Age,” by Chap- 
lin; ‘‘La Cigale” and “‘ Puritania,” by Bixson; ‘‘ Angiolene,” 





by De Blaas, and ‘‘ Inspiration,” by Bouguereau. ‘‘ The Water- 
Jump,” by Clermont-Gallerand, is shown in a remarkably sharp 
—- which would please any sportsman. ‘ Daisy Miller 
vii ew York” is a no less satisfactory reproduction of Mr. 
Henry ’s well-known painting of that name. ‘ Friends or 
Foes,” by C, Burton Barber, is a delightful bit of child-life genre. 
There are two examples of Courbet—his famous ‘‘ Wave” and a 
‘*Landscape and Deer.” The catalogue is divided into three 
parts: (1) Photographic reproductions of original paintings, 
frescoes and designs by the old masters; (2) sculpture, archi- 
tectural subjects and miscellaneous views ; (3) reproductions of 
modern paintings and engravings, including figure studies, un- 
draped, forthe use of artists and sculptors, studies showing repre- 
sentative poses, groupings and facial expressions studied by 
Delsartian pupils, and illustrations for ‘‘ extending” various art 





NEW AND OLD IN JAPANESE ART. 


THE question often turns up, Is not Japanese art de- 
clining ? So put, it is hard toanswer. Japanese art is declining 
at some points ; the manufacture of swords and sword-guards, 
on which so much artistic skill was formerly lavished, is dead. 
But in many respects the art of Japan holds its own, and in 
some, as cloisonné enamel and embroidery, it is advancing tow- 
ard pictorial completeness. We were recently shown some 
beautiful pieces of white porcelain, statuettes and other objects, 
exquisitely modelled, and of paste and glaze comparable to fine 
old Chinese work, and were assured that they were from a 
factory only lately established at Iyo. It is known that living 
Japanese potters reproduce with great success the ‘‘shug de 
beeuf”’ glaze, which Beck and other great European manufac- 
turers have failed to imitate after spending vast sums of money 
in experiments. Such pieces are often priced as highly by the 
dealers as antiques, and, we fear, are sometimes sold for antiques. 
In that, they are acting against their own interests, for many 
would be induced to star: a collection if they could do so by buy- 
ing pieces of moderate cost yet incontestable artistic merit. 

Several such pieces may be seen side by side with old Chinese 
and Japanese specimens in the cabinets of Mr. Tozo Takayanagi, 
on Fifth Avenue, where the visitor may feast his eyes on pottery 
from Bizen, Chosen-Karatsu, Mishima-Yaki and other celebrated 
factories, and compare them with potteries by Kenzan and faience 
by Ritsuo, of the early eighteenth century, and with old Satsuma 
decorated with the famous and rare “ tiger-skin’”’ glaze, so much 
sought after by Japanese connoisseurs. The art of the famous 
old painters in India ink, only now beginning to be properly ap- 
preciated by the public, though artists have long proclaimed its 
merits, may be seen in some dozens of antique kakemonos ; wild 
geese and reeds, by Rin-rio; carp swimming, by Okio ; a hawk 
on a plum branch, by Yogetsu, a celebrated priest, scholar and 
artist of the fifteenth century, who travelled to China to study his 
art just as painters from Holland and from France travelled to Italy 
at the same period. With these there are shown screens painted 
with the tree-peony in flower, by Kai-bun, of the early part of the 
present century, and an interesting specimen of the veteran 
painter, Choku-niu, who is still at work in his ninetieth year, and 
whose favorite subject is the loving old couple of Japanese 
legend, who may be seen with broom and rake gathering up the 
fallen leaves on many of his kakemonos. We have not space to 
write at present of Mr. Takayanagi's splendid collection of metal 
work ; of his embroidered wall panels in raised appliqué ; of his 
lacquers, by Korin ; his netsukes and other carvings in ivory, 
hard wood and crystal, or of his valuable collection of swords 
and sword-guards. 





SOME NOTABLE IMPORTATIONS. 


A SET of Italian furniture of unusual excellence is at 
present to be seen at Duveen’s, on Fifth Avenue, and is well 
worthy of a visit not only for the beauty of the carving, in masks 
and festoons of fruits and acanthus leaves, but even more for the 
unique tapestry seats and backs. The subjects are all mytho- 
logical. The rather short seats, the woodwork of which shows 
traces of gilding, are each upholstered with the same designs. 
On the back is a figure of ‘‘ Abundantia’’ with two horns of 
plenty full of fruits and flowers, while the seat is decorated with 
groups of cherubs engaged in tying up festoons. On the chair- 
backs are represented Venus with a mirror, Juno with a sceptre, 
Flora plucking cyclamens in a formal garden with a chateau 
in the distance, Pomona tempting a monkey with an apple, a 
muse thrumming on a mandolin, and other quaint and graceful 
figures. 

The color of these old tapestries is very beautiful, the back- 
ground being a pale yellow and the accessories and the draperies 
of the figures of full tones of dull red, blue and green, while the 
flesh tones have faded to a delicate gray with just the least sus- 
picion of pink in it. There are other sets, covered with flower 
pieces of Beauvais tapestry, and still others with richly em- 
broidered backs and seats. A great glazed armoire is refidered 
very striking by the carved branches of vine, heavily gilded, 
which run up to the middle of each point and protect the glass. 
It is, if we are not mistaken, French work of the time of the Re- 


gency. There are, besides, tables of brecchia, of buhl, of ebon 
inlaid with ivory; a chair with panels decorated with 

res and arabesques; Vernis Martin cabinets with mountings 
of chased and gilt bronze; an old Hizen jar decorated with 
the most picturesque of monsters, and mounted in bronze scroll 
work worthy of Gouthiére. 

A large collection of old silver, French, English, German and 
Italian, contains many beautiful pieces, among which we must 
mention a small flagon richly chiselled with aral ues and in 
figures in relief, and a salver with rim decorated in like manner. 
Enamels, snuff-boxes, miniatures, fans, are in quantity sufficient 
to stock a museum, and among some notable old engravings we 
ee peene remarked are two after Morland, by the engravers 

ard and Shepherd. Though Morland is best known as an ani- 
mal painter, the principal interest in both these subjects is in the 
figures. In ‘* The Fleecy Charge” the shepherds and shepherd- 
esses are much better than the sheep, and in the *‘ Fruits of Early 
Industry”’ we have what is really a charming family group of 
three generations, each member enjoying the pleasures peculiar 
to his age. 





NOVELTIES FOR CHINA DECORATION. 


A BOUDOIR set in Willets’ American Belleek is one of 
the newest things inthis ware. It consists of a tray, pomade and 
wder boxes, ring tree, and small trays for pins, comb and 
rush, comprising six articles in all. The pieces are in the low 
‘* squatty’’ shapes ; appropriate decoration would be in the dainty 
Dresden style. 

An “Empire” coffee set of Limoges china from the factory 
of Tressemanes and Vogt is very graceful in design. The tray 
is oval, with scroll-embossed handles at each end, the pot tall, 
slightly urn-shaped, the spout and handle rising to equal heights 
on each side, and balancing the outlines in a most harmonious 
manner. The five cups are bell-shaped, with slender handles, 
This coffee-pot, while not new in design, is one of the most grace- 
ful shapes that has been put upon the market. 

The maple-leaf tea set is both new and pretty. The tray isin the 
shape of a large maple-leaf with embossed veining, and the edges 
raised to form the border. The saucer is also in the form of a 
leaf, and the cups have standards of interlaced stems. On the 
covers of the teapot and sugar-bowl are single maple blossoms 
resting on one side to serve as a handle. 

A decoration which suggests itself for the tray and saucers 
might be a delicate yellow ground flecked with the reds and 
browns of the autumn leaf. Another pleasing treatment would 
be the tender greens of spring foliage. 

A charming urn-shaped pitcher, recalling one of the best classic 
designs in pottery, is from R. Deliniéres & Co. It is tall and slen- 
der, but with a sufficiently firm base not to be easily overturned. 

In Willets’ Belleek a lemonade jug of new design has a very 
wide mouth and a long lip like the under part of a bird's beak. 
It is not particularly graceful, but it is unique in its way, and well 
adapted for its purpose. Also in this ware is a new vase of ex- 
ceedingly good design reproducing the Greek two-handled urn, 
with its slender base and egg-shaped body, The same shape, 
lacking the handles, is also reproduced. 

A new chocolate pot in Willets’ Belleek, instead of following 
the usual pattern of a bulging centre or straight lines from top 
to bottom, curves in slightly at the middle of the body, and is 
very good in effect. An cubenned design decorates the base and 
mouth. 

Dainty writing-sets for any lady's desk are being turned out in 
all sorts of shapes ready for the brush of the decorator. An ink- 
stand and pen-tray combined, which is the newest out, is called 
the “Marseilles.” It is good in outline, and has the advantage 
of a removable ink-well, which sets into the stationary one, and 
can be taken out for filling or cleansing purposes. This set would 
be charming decorated with Dresden figures. 

A good tea-set is to be found in Ceramic Art Ware. The 
cups are bell-shaped with slightly fluted edges. The teapot isan 
old-fashioned shape, with a large body, short spout and a cover 
which has the advantage of locking securely when it is slightly 
turned after being put on, thus preventing the falling off of the 
cover when the pot is slightly tilted. A charming decoration is 
in tiny roses or violets, arranged in the Dresden style, simply, or 
in little bouquets. A narrow border of burnished gold should 
finish the edges. 

Lamps of the same ware are in graceful vase shapes with em- 
bossed figures in rococo patterns, which are outlined with gold, 
thus giving simply white and gold effects. The ground would 
also look well were it sprigged with small blossoms. In this 
ware is a set comprised of comb, brush and hand-glass, decorated 
at the manufactory. The mirror is circular in form with a short 
handle, and the set is decorated with sprays of chrysanthemums, 
large enough to require but one or two in the decoration of each 
piece. The ivory comb is inserted into the painted handle in 
such a way as to allow of it being replaced if necessary. 

All of the above novelties were seen at M. T. Wynne's, 65 
East 13th Street, New York. 

A new design in pin-trays is to be found at Bawo and Dotter’s, 
It is formed of two overlapping poplar leaves, the curved stems 
of which are twisted into handles at each end. 
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PERPETUA FRESCO. 
As a background for pictures there is no rich- 
er surface than satin. Paintings done on cream, 
white, and the light colors, and framed in con- 
trasting shades of plush with silver edges, 
look most lovely. hey can only be done to 
perfection in ** Perpetua Fresco,” in which por- 
traits, figures, landscapes, and flowers can be 
painted with an exquisitely soft effect. It can 
be adapted to fan painting, and all kinds of 


Fifth Avenue Art Galleries 
366 & 368 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
ORTGIES & CO, 


AUCTIONEERS. 


Salesrooms and Galleries for exhibitions and sales of 
paintings, statuary, books, and other art work. 


WOO 


TOOLS. 





CARVING } Buck 
} Bros. 
12 at $2.75; 3% blade, $2.25 and $4.50. 
Price List of Amateur Machinery and 


LITTLE'S TOOL STORE, sg Fulton St.. N. Y. 





hy blade, 6 


iraset,$r3s;| SOHN W.VAN OOST, 
Send for! 4R77FICER IN WOOD AND METAL, 


upplies. 
Ecclesiastical and Domestic Metal Worker. 
Hammered shapes for Amateurs to decorate. Ama- 





For the sale of 





decorative art. The colored studies of THE 
ART AMATEUR are excellent copies for satin 
painting. one genuine without signature of 
inventor, M. F. O oman, all Somers. 

y; A. H. ABBoTT & Co., Chicago. 
nm S. GOLDBERG, 6th Ave., New York 
“agents: | Prost & ADAMS, 37 Cornhill, Boston. 





ROBERT FULLERTON’S OLD 
ENGLISH CURIOSITY SHOP. 
219 THIRD AVE., near 18th St., NEw YORK. 
Paintings by OLD MASTERS. American Paintings, 
Diamonds, Autographs, Bric-a-Brac and other curios. 








FIFTH AVENUE 
ART AUCTION ROOMS, | Wood Corving. and Repoussé taught by mail, 


W. B. Norman, Auctioneer. 


teurs’ work brazed, mounted and put together. Designs 
| of every description made to order. Alms dishes a 
| specialty, Address 19 EAST 16th ST., N.Y. CITY. 


‘vite for Terms. 





PAINTINGS, BRIC-A-BRAC, RUGS, ETC., | WOOD CARVING TOOLS. 


240 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. | 


The celebrated S-2: ADDIS make are the best 
in the world. Send for illustrated price list free. 
| J. J. WATROUS, a13 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 





M. T. Wynne’s Complete Art Supply Store - Always Well Stocked. 


» NUMBER 65 EAST THIRTEENTH STREET, CORNER OF BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Select materials of all kinds for the use of Artists and Amateurs. 


Headquarters for correct Tapestry Painting 


Materials. A. Binant’s Wool, Linen and Silk Tapestry Canvas, B. Grenie Indelible Tapestry Dyes, Special Medium and Brushes, Bolting Cloth, Mole- 
skin, etc. Designsanad Enlargements ; Painted subjects to rent. Tapestries steamed on premises. New edition of hand-book “ How to Paint Tapestry” 


ready, 40 cents by mail. 


Many New Shapes in White China not to be had elsewhere—Largest stock in America to select 


from. A specialty made of supplies for China Painting. M. T. Wynne’s gold stood first in The Art Amateur gold tests. Gold and Bronze manufactured 
in ali colors and tints—Foreign Materials also; China fired daily. Vulcan Machines with platinum points for Pyrography, or Burnt Wood Etching, 
complete, $5.00. Hand-book on Pyrography, 50 cents by mail. Imported and American Artists’ Materials in General always on hand. 


Winsor & Newton’s Goods a Specialty. 


Mail orders promptly filled. 


In sending for Catalogues, Price Lists, Books, etc., mention The Art Amateur. 


The Latest Novelties - The Lowest Prices - The Most Reliable Service. 





RO##*HEKO, INSTRUCTION - HAND BOOKS - ART SUPPLIES. 0%##e%% 00. 





REMOVAL. 
OSGOOD ART SCHOOL, 


OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR, 


NOW AT 
41 UNION SQ. (West), NEW YORK. 
On account of its rapidly increasing business, 
it has » -ome necessary to have more commo- 
diocus quarters. This school can now meet the 
requirements of its thousands of students, hav- 
ing removed to the a and well-lighted 
building, 41 Union Square, New York, where will 
be found additional class-rooms, all well lighted, 
convenient reception and display-rooms, and a 
splendidly fitted kiln-room for firing china, 


Regular classes in all the branches of art: 


OIL PAINTING, 
CHINA DECORATING, 
Painting in Water-Color and 
Pyrography. 


Students can enter the classes at any time, 
which include 


PEN AND INK DRAWING AND 
ILLUSTRATING. 


THE LATEST AND BEST BOOK UPON 


CHINA PAINTING 
IS THE 10th EDITION OF THE OSGOOD 
HAND-BOOK ENTITLED, “HOW 
APPLY MATT, BRONZE, 
DRESDEN COLORS AND GOLD TO 
c ;" PRICE 75 CENTS BY MAIL. 
ALL. THE OSGOOD SPECIALTIES ARE 
FOR SALE BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 

SEND FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST. 


OSGOOD ART SCHOOL, 


4 UNION SQUARE (West), NEW YORK. 








Pennsylvania Museum and School of 
Industrial Art and Philadelphia 
Textile School. 

1336 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 


Classes in Architectural Design, Carving, Archi- 
tectural Sculpture, Decorative Painting, Stained 
Glass Work, Textile Design, including Weaving and 
pyrene. Normal Course for Teachers of Drawing. 
Thorough Instruction in Drawing, Painting, and 
Modelling from Casts and from Nature. Anatomy. 
Perspective and Historical Ornament. 

L. W. MILLER, Principal. 


HE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 
OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN, 


BROAD AND MASTER STREETS. 


Normal Art Course, Landscape Painting, 
Practical Design, Etching, 
Drawing from the Antique, China , wr 
Portrait Painting from Life, Flower Painting, 
Crayon Portrait, Modelling, 
Full-length Life, Wood Carving, 
Pen Work for Photo-Engraving, Water-Colors. 
Founpep 1844—INcorPoraTeD 1853. 


EMILY SARTAIN, Principal. 


YRIGINAL?s2 


INDUSTRIAL ART AND 
TECHNICAL DESIGN FOR WOMEN, 
134 Firru AveNvE, New York Crry. 
Classes in Practical Design as applied to Carpets, 
Wall Papers, and all Art Industries. Pupils can enter 

at any time, 

Instruction given by letter. Most complete method 
existing of Home Instruction. For circulars and 
further particulars, address the Principad, 

MRS. FLORENCE ELIZABETH CORY. 


ADELPHI ACADEMY, 


Lafayette Avenue, Clinton and St. Fames’ Place, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ART DEPARTMENT. 


THE appointments of this department are the equal 
if not the superior of any in the country; its 
indorsed by such artists as 
S. J. Guy, J. G. Brown, Walter Shirlaw, F. S. Church, 
P. P. Ryder, J. C. Beard, W. Hamilton Gibson, E. 

. Whitney, R. W. Hubbard, C. Y. Turner, + 

arper, R. J. Pattison, Thos. Jansen, C. D. Hunt, 
S. S. Carr, and others of equal note. The classes 
(of which there are two daily sessions) are from the 
Antique, Still Life, Portrait and Figure, in Charcoal, 
Oil, Water and Pastel. The Morning Classes are 
from 9 to 12 M., the Afternoon from 1 to 4 P.M., either 
or both of which classes pupils can enter at any time. 
Terms, ten dollars for one daily session of ten weeks, 
or fifteen for both. Apply at the Academy. 

. B. WHITTAKER, 
With twoassistants, tn charge of this department 


ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI. 

FOUNDED 1869. 
REGULAR TERM: SEPTEMBER 19TH, 1892, TO 

MAY 27TH, 1893. TUITION FEE, $20. 
Complete courses in Drawing and Painting in 
Oiland Water-Color Composition, Pen Draw- 
ing, Modelling, Decorative Design, Wood 
Carving, China Painting, etc. 

The Academy occupies a large, well-lighted build- 
ing in Eden Park, adjacent to the Museum, to which 
Students have free access. 

For circulars and other information, address 
Cincinnati, O. A. T. GOSHORN, Director. 


Unmounted Photographs 


FOR ART STUDIES 


We supply at $1.50 per dozen, 
photographs in cabinet size, 
which are most useful to the 
po gen wy eee nag in- 
cluding pretty heads, figure 
studies, animals, landsca 
marines, etc., etc., reprod 
from the paintings of the most 
famous masters. Catalogue 

and supplement of 12,000 subjects mailed for 15 cents. 
Send $1.50 forsample dozen photos, always mentioning 
Tue Art AMATEUR, 
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SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO. 
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BOYLSTON ART STUDIOS. 
Mrs. E. Hottts, Principal. 
62 Boylston Street, Boston. 

The third year of this School is now open. 

pecially designed for Ladies who wish to study in 
Oil, Water-Color, China, BY nt Painting, Drawing, 
Still Life or Designing. All B hes taught by Com- 
petent Teachers. 

TAPESTRIES.—A full line of beautiful subjects 
painted, for sale, or for pupils to copy from, with all 
materials for working. 

A.—A large line of French White China con- 
stantly on hand. lso hand-decorated China for sale 
or to order. China fired every day. Also tinting and 
gold put on to order. Oil and Water-Color painting a 
—_ feature. Pure Roman and Green Gold and 

reen Gold Bronze forsale, Matt Colors, Oils, Brushes. 
Circulars free upon application, 


R. BIER’S STUDIO 
AND ART SCHOOL 


For China and Tapestry Painting. 
874 Broadway,cor. I8thSt.,N.Y. 


(MACINTYRE BUILDING.) 

Mr. Bier’s long experience at the Royal Dres- 
den, and Crown Derby China Works, insures 
competent instruction in every branch of China 
Painting. 

Figures, including Portraits and Dresden 
Flowers, are some of the specialties. 

Tapestry Painting in Dyes and Oil Colors. 

“Mr. Bier’s School is the rendezvous of advanced 
Students from all parts of the country.” 

—Home Journal, Dec. 23, '92. 

Freehand Miniatures on Ivory and China to 
order. 

Royal Dresden Gold for sale, 75 cents a 
package. 


It is 











3 NEW STUDIO 


COWL E BUILDING, 


145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


ART SCHOOL. 


INSTRUCTORS: Ernest L. Major, Joseph De 
Camp, Henry H. Kitson, Ernest G. Goodhue, Mercy 
A. Bailey, Theo. A. Ruggles, Annie E. Riddell. The 
Tenth Year of this Well-Established School now open. 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort ; modelled after the best Pa- 
risian Schools. Full courses in Drawing and Paint- 
ing, including Still Life and Water-colors. Special 
attention to Lite Studies, Portraiture and Illustrat- 
ing. Class in Modelling. Students have free access 
to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts, Five 
Hundred Dollars ($500) given in scholarships. Begin 
at any time. For circulars address as above. 
F. M. COWLES. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF APPLIED DESIGN 
FOR WOMEN, 


200 West 23d Street, New York, 
Affords thorough instruction in Wall Paper and 
Carpet Designing, and makes a specialty 
of the drchitectura/ department. 





It is the only school of the kind in the world, 
in which the instructors are the practical head 
designers and architects from the leading estab- 
lishments in the city. Tuition $50.00 a year. 

Catalogues free. For further information apply to 
the Secretary, MISS ELLEN J. POND. 





THE 


WILKE ART SCHOOL. 


; as largest institution of its kind in the world. China Painting in all 

its branches thoroughly taught by competent teachers direct from 
Situated in a Natural Park and sur- 
rounded by beautiful and varied scenery. Eminently suitable for the 
study of the highest Art. The grounds are well supplied with health- 


the best Foreign Schools. 


ful and invigorating mineral springs. 


Its position commands a fine 


view of the surrounding country and at the same time it is easy of 
access, electric cars running by the door. 

Owing to its healthful and inspiring surroundings and the high grade of 
instructors employed, as well as to its convenient and commodious 
arrangements throughout, The Wilke Art School is destined, at no 
distant date, to be the centre of Art culture in this country. 

Send for Prospectus, containing particulars. Mention The Art Amateur and 


F. A. WILKE. RicHmomp, INbiANA, U. S. A. 


address 





STUDY ART AT HOME 
and win a prize. Full particulars for 4 cents 
in stamps. AUGUSTA N. AYRES, 

Bevery, Mass. 


A Lady desires to give lessons in China Paint- 











ing (Flowers), Billet marks. Address 
Miss MetTHEY, 225 Columbus Ave., New York. 
MISS L. K. NEVIUS, 
: ‘ Cuasses For LapiEs IN 

Painting and Photography. 

(Open from Sept. 15 to July 1.) Outdoor Classes in 
Sketching and Photography every Spring. Orders 
taken for Ching Decoration and Firing. ite China 
and Painting Materials for sale. Circulars /ree. Men- 
tion The Art Amateur. 

189 & 191 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 
ART INSTRUCTION. 
THEC.S. F. A. Tue Cuautauaqua Society oF Fine 

Arts. Art Instruction by Pee Terms, $5.00 
per year. For circulars write to ERNEST KNAUFFT, 
rt . 
THE ART STUDENT. Anlllustrated Monthly 
H . ERNEST KNAUFFT, Editor 
lisher. Nos. I. and Il. now ready. $1.00a year. 
East 3 Street, New York City. 
class S$ IN ILLUSTRATING, Drawing 
and Painting. S E East 


TuDIO NuMBER E1GHT : 40 23d St., 


New York, 





Geo. F. OF, MAKER OF pe 
FINE FRAMES, 


No. 4 Clinton Place, 
(8th Street), near Broadway, New York. 


Works of Art Framed with Artistic Judgmex:. 


Plaster Statuary and Busts, 
ANTIQUE, ‘ROMAN, MEDIEVAL, 


for the use of Artists, Amateurs, Schools, Academies 
of Design, etc. The dargest collection in America. 
Feet and hands from nature Send for Catalogue. 


L. CASTELVECCHI, 
143 Granp Street, near Broadway, New York. 
Reviers for Dec- 


STATUARY Bess21s ior Dee 


2,000 Styles. Pamphlet sent FREE. 
PLASTER Casts for ‘ 

Artists & Schools. Art Studies 
2,500 Designs. = Sy 
Descriptive Pamphlet FREE. 
C. HENNECKE CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 








Busts and Bas- 








New England Conservatory of 
Music and Fine Arts, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON, Mass 
Founded by Dr. E. Tourjée. Cart Fancren, Director 
‘ tg . inal iy 


The SCHOOL of FINE ARTS offers the best 
ossible facilities for study in all Departments of 
Beawins, Oil and Water-Color Painting, Archi. 
tectural Modelling, Sculpture, etc., under the 
most competent specialists. Students of this De- 
partment are admitted free to all the Collateral 
Advantages offered in the Musical and other Depart- 
ments of the Institution, which consist of Concerts, 
Lectures, Library, Gymnasium, etc. 
A Safe and Inviting Home for lady students in ¢} 
Conservatory building. For Calendar and Special A: 
Circular, address, FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Boston. 


School of Drawing and Painting. 

Next Term BeEGINS APRIL 3D, 1893. 
Courses in drawing from the cast and from lif 
painting, and in decorative design, with lectures 
anatomy and perspective. Principal instructors : 
W. Benson, E. C. Tarbell (Drawing and Painting), C. 
Howard Walker, J. Linden Smith (Decoration), Ed- 
ward Emerson (Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspec- 
tive). Pupils are allowed the free use of the galleries 
of the Museum. For circulars giving detailed infor. 
mation address Miss E.izaBpetH LOMBARD, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 186s. 


THE CARL HECKER 
ART SCHOOL, 


60 West 22d Street, New York. 
NSTRUCTION in Portrait, Landscape, Still Life, 

and Flower Painting. Crayon Portraits, India 
Ink, Pastel, Water-Color, and China Painting. ( 
culars on application. Sketching Classes for the s 
mer a special feature. Special attention paid to the 
thorough education of beginners and teachers. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL 
OF FINE ARTS. 


Instruction in Drawing, Painting, Modelling, Me- 
chanical and Architectural Drawing. 
Prospectus sent on application. 
HALSEY C. IVES, Director, 
St. Louis, Mo, 


THE GRAPHIC SYSTEM 
OF OBJECT DRAWING. 


By Hosart B. Jacoss and Aucusta L. Brower 
ELEMENTARY COURSE IN SIX NUMBERS 
Nos. 1, 2,3 and 4, per dozen, $1.20. Nos.5,6 and 

7, a dozen, $1.80. 

Manual for Teachers, 50 cents. 

Sample Set with Manual for Examination sent for $1.00. 

This system is designed to give the pupil a clear idea 

of form, to help him to express that idea on paper, and to 

give him command of his pencil, so that he can draw t! 

objects about him. The plan of the work is so simple 

that any one can use it. No. 7, just published, treats of 

Light and Shade. 

“We cannot imagine any nearer approach to perfection 
—Tue Art Amateur, New York. 

N. B.—No elaborate and costly models required by 

thissystem. A. LOVELL CO., Publishers, 

No.3 East 14th Street, New York. 


Anatomy in Art. 


A practical text book for the Art Student i: 
the Study of the Human Form, to which is 
added an analysis of the laws of Proportion 
and of the art of Modelling. Fully illustrated 
Price $3.00, postpaid. Published by the auth 
J. S. HARTLEY, 
145 West 55th St., N. Y. 
Modern Art “The most beautiful art magazine pub 
* lished.” Quarterly. Printed wit ge 
initials, etc., on hand-made paper. Spring number will 
contain : ‘* Whistler,” ‘‘ The Walters Gallery, Ros- 


setti,”” etc., and Art Guide to World's Fair. $2.00 a 

year. Sample copy eet’ 50 cents ; sample page free 
. M. BOWLES, Inoianapotis, Ino 

‘“* Perilously beautiful.""—Hamlin Garland. 


THE PORTFOLIO 
(THE ENGLISH ART JOURNAL). 

Edited by Puitir G. HAMERTON. 

Each number contains three plates and ot 

trations. Annual subscription, $7.50 ; monthly 
75 cents. Send 75 cents to the publishers for 


COPY: MacmiLLan & Co., 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 

“TT of Ten Dollars’ 
A PR IZE worth of Books, 
Pictures, Periodicals, Fancy Work 
or Art Supplies (of your own selec- 
tion from the catalogue or stock of 
any dealer advertising in THE ART 
AMATEUR), will be given fora club 
of ten annual subscribers, at Three 
Dollars each. Regular price, $4.00 
each. 23Union Square, New York. 

TWO YARDS OF 


FREE Pansies and Poppies FLOWERS. 


6O Pansies and 4O Popries in all their 
beautiful COLORS. ‘‘Gems of art. ae 
copies of the On Paintines. Price $1 .OO each. 


INGALLS’ x0": MAGAZINE 


Is a Text Boox of Fancy Work, PAINTING, ART 
and Home DecoraTrons. Illustrated with COLORED 
Srupies. 2Oc.percopy. $1.50 per year. 
Send 50 cents (stamps taken) for a 

$2.60 three mnie trial subscription, and we 
csi will send you the two yards of flowers 
50 cts.|—Pansizs and Porpres—both free. 


Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box A. 
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